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PREFACE 


^^^^  O  M  E  time  after  the   peace  was  con- 
IM  eluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 


his  late  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  recom- 
mend to  both  Houfes  of  Parliamentj 
to  confider  ferioufly  of  fome  effedual  provisions 
to  fupprefs  thofe  audacious  crimes  of  robbery 
and  violence,  which  were  then  become  frequent, 
efpecially  about  the  capital."  This  was  inti- 
mated to  me,  reliding  at  that  time  at  Paris,  where 
obferving,  that  thefe  great  evils  were  happily  fup- 
prefied,  both  in  the  capital,  and  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  a  fub- 
jecl  of  England,  to  contribute  my  beft  endeavours 
to  difcover  what  laws  and  regulations  were  efta- 
blifhed  in  that  kingdom,  for  the  better  prefervation 
of  peace,  and  the  preventing  of  robberies.     And 

A  2  accordingly, 
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accordingly,  from  the  befl  information  I  could  pre?- 
cure  from  the  laws  themfelves,  and  from  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  thofe,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  put 
them  in  execution,  I  there  compofed  the  follow- 
ing treatife.  But  as  the  renewal  of  war  foon- 
after  out  an  end  to  all  our  parliamentary  proceed- 
incrs-  for  the  redreffing  the  evils  above  complained 
of,  it  became  unneceffary  to  offer  thefe  obferva- 
tions  to  the  public,  until  the  reftoration  of  peace, 
which  being  now  accompli (hed,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  our  Legiflature  will  re-affume  the  con- 
fideration  of  promoting  the  internal  police  of  this 
kingdom,  and'  more  cfpecially  for  preventing  the 
robberies  and  outrages,  which  begin  again  to  di- 
fturb  the  domeftic  peace  of  his  Majefiy*s  fubjedis. 

That  we  may  be  apprifed  of  the  meafures  en- 
forced in  France  to  attain  thefe  falutary  ends,  I 
have  divided  the  tollowino;  narrative  into  diftincft 
parts,  refulting  from  the  feveral  objedls  of  my 
enquiry,  in  order ; 

FirR,  To  offer  a  general  view  of  the  leveral 
jurifdidlions  eftablifhed  in  France  for  the  admi- 
inftration   of  juftice, 

Nex? 
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Next,  to  give  an  account  of  the  particulrvr 
eftablifliment  of  the  marechaujfee  in  each  province, 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  and  the  prevent- 
ing of  robberies  in  the  highways. 

And  thirdly,  to  defcribe  the  regulations  in- 
forced  at  Paris  for  the  Hke  prefervation  ot  the 
peace,  and  the  preventing  of  flrect  robberies. 

To  which  1  have  added  a  farther  account 
of  the  police  in  that  capital,  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  poorj  the  fupport  of  their 
hofpitals ;  the  duty  of  their  niagiftrates  in  fupply- 
ing  wood  and  water,  and  other  neceffary  pro- 
vi{ions ;,  the  preventing  of  fires  ;  the  regulating 
the  public  companies  j  and  the  paving,  cleaning 
and  lighting  the  ftreets.  I  was  the  more  induced 
to  enter  into  this  detail,  as  I  was  informed,  that 
the  making  new  regulations  in  fome  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles, had  often  been  under  the  coiifideration  of 
our  Legiflature. 

And  laftly,  I  have  offercd  a  few  remarks  on 
the  extent  and.  circumference  of  London  and 
Paris,  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and  th© 
neceflity  of  circumfcribing  the  boundaries  of  each;, 
concluding  v/ith  an  eftimate  of  the  expence  of  the 
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police  at  Paris,  that  at  the  fame  time  that  we  view 
the  order,  which  is  there  preferved,  we  may  be 
apprifed  of  the  coft  of  maintaining  it. 

It  may  be  neceffary,  before  I  enter  into  this  ac- 
count, to  premife,  that  I  do  not  offer  it  with  a  view 
of  recommending  it  in  every  part,  and  in  all  re- 
fpeds.      I  am  aware  particularly,  that  the  mare- 
chaiijjee  in  the  provinces,  and  the  watch-guard  at 
Paris,  go  under  the   name   of  military  eftablifli- 
ments,  and  confequently   cannot  as  fuch   be  imi- 
tated by  our  adminifcration,  under  a  free  and  civil 
conftitution  of  government :    yet  I  am  not  v/ith- 
out  hopes,  that  fome  obfervations  may  be  collected 
from  particular  parts  of  their  fyflem,   which  may 
help  to  reform  the  abufes,  that  are  complained  of 
in  our  own.      With  regard  to  myfelf,  I  fhall  be 
fufficiently  rewarded  for  my  pains,  fhould  what  I 
now  publifh  conduce  in  any  degree  to  the  fervice 
of  my  country ;   for  as  it  is  my  happinefs  to  be  a 
fubjcdl    of    England,  1  fliall  equally  efteem  it  a 
glory  to  become  an  ufeful  member  to  its  com- 
munity, 
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P  A  R  T     L 

A  General  View  of  the  feveral  Jurifdi(Sl:ions 

eftabliOied  in  FRANCE,  foi^  the  Admini- 
ftration   of  Juftice* 


N  order  the  better  to  diftlngulfli  the  laws 
and  regulations  enforced  in  France  for   the 
prefervation  of  the  peace,  it  will  be  proper 
previoully   to  take  a  general  view   of  the 
feveral  jurifdidions    there    eftablifhed,    for 
the    adminiftration    of  juftice    throughout 
the  kingdom.     To   this  purpofe,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  as 
France,  in   a  geographical  view,  is  divided  into  feveral  pro- 
vinces ;  fo  with  regard  to  its  civil  government,    it  is    divided 
into  feveral  circles,  called  generalites,   which   comprehend  in 
fome  parts,  only  one  province,  in  others,  two  or  more,  where- 
the  provinces   are  fmall  j  and  where   they  are  large,  two  or 
more  generalites  are  comprehended  within  one  province ;  fo 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  about  thirty 
of  thefe  diftind:  partitions,  which  are  fubdivided  into  lelTer  cir- 
cles, in  fome  parts  called  diocejjes,  in   others  vigiieries,  and  ia 
others  eleBio?is  ;  and    thefe   again  into  communities,    towns 
and  parifhes.     Over  each  gejuralite  the  King  appoints  an  in- 
tendant,  who  refides   in  the  capital  city  of  his  department^ 

under 


under  whom  are  a  certain  number  of  fubdeiegates,  refiding 
in  -the  fcveral  divifions  above-mentioned.  Thefe  gefieralites 
are  again  dillingiiiihed  under  two  denominations,  fome  being 
called  pd'is  d'etat,  and  others  pais  d'eIef}ions»  The  pais  d'etaty 
"which  are  only  few  in  number,  contain  thofe  pro- 
vinces which  have  been  annexed  to  the  crown  in  latter  times, 
and  which  having  been  formerly  diftindl  Ibvereignities,  do 
flill  retain,  or  are  fuppofed  to  retain,  their  antient  privileges  j 
tlie  chief  of  which  is  that  of  levying  their  own  annual  re- 
venues by  the  taille  reelle^  or  tax  on  their  landed  eftates,  and 
granting  the  fame  to  the  King  by  the  name  of  a  doji  gratuit ; 
whereas  the  pais  d'cIeBiofis^  which  are  more  numerous, 
being  the  antient  patrimonies  of  the  Kings  of  France,  are 
fubje(fl  alike  to  the  taille  re dk  ^ind  perfo7ielie^  levied  according 
to  the  arbitrary  diredions  of  the  intendants,  both  upon  the 
landed  eftates  and  perfonal  properties  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
except  the  clergy  and  nobility.  They  are  called  the  pais 
deleBio?iSy  becaufe  the  lelTer  diftrids,  into  which  they  are  di- 
vided, formerly  eledied  their  own  alTeflbrs  ;  but  that  privi- 
lege has  long  ago  been  taken  away,  and  the  name  of  it 
now  only  remains.  From  hence  we  may  perceive,  that 
thefe  intendants,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  King's  perfon  in 
each  province,  arc  inverted  with  a  kind  of  fovereign  authority, 
to  interpofe  in  whatever  may  be  neceflary  for  his  Majefty's 
fervice  :  to  which  purpofe,  the  office  of  the  intendant  is  al- 
ways open,  to  receive  the  complaints  of  public  grievances, 
and  to  ilTue  out  the  neceiTary  precepts,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  police. 

J  am 
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I  am  further  to  obferve,  that  as  this  kingdom  is  feparated 
into  generalites  for  the  regulation  of  the  police^  fo  it  is 
again  divided  into  military  governments,  to  enforce  the 
military  fervice;  and  into  archbifhoprics,  and  fuffragan 
dioceffes,  to  fupport  the  ecclefiaflical  authority.  The  fubor- 
dinate  officers  of  thefe  feveral  divifions  receive  their  orders 
from  the  fuperior  of  each  department,  who  receives  his  from 
one  or  other  of  the  five  fecretaries  of  flate ;  each  of  which  fuper- 
intends  a  certain  number  of  thefe  diflri<^s,  befides  his  more 
immediate  duty  in  fome  particular  branch  of  the  adminiftration : 
which  alfo  is  divided  into  feveral  branches ;  fo  that  the  foreign 
affairs,  the  marine,  the  army,  the  finances,  the  civil  government, 
and  religion,  are  the  feparate  official  duties  of  different 
minifters,  who  laftly  receive  their  orders  from  the  King  him- 
felf  Thus  we  fee  the  government  of  this  nation  is  carried 
on  with  the  greater  facility,  by  dividing  it  into  feveral  de- 
partments, with  different  officers,  and  diftindt  duties  for  the 
adminiflration  of  each,  dependant  and  relevant,  through  all 
the  feveral  degrees  of  fubordination,  to  the  fole  and  ultimate 
power  of  the  King,  who,  in  this  country,  is  abfolute,  and 
unaccountable  to  any  but  the  Supreme  Power  of  all  -f-. 

B    '  Ifliall 

t  The   following  are  the  fundamental   maxims    in  France,  upon   which 
the  King's  prerogative  is  eftablifhed. 

1.  Le  Roi  ne  tient  que  de  Dieu  et  de  fon  epee. 

2.  Si  veut  le  Roi,  fi  veut  la  loi, 

3.  Toutes  les  perfonnes  de  fon  roiaume  lui  font  fujettes. 

4.  Au  Roi  feul  appartient  de  lever  les  tributs— de  faire  la  gueirc  H  la  paix- 

&  de  faire  battre  monnoie. 

5.  Le  Roi  eft  le  principe  U  le  terme  de  toutes  les  juflicef. 

6.  Le  Roi  feul  peut  accorder  graces  &  remiflions. 
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I  {hall  now  proceed  to  offer   a  general  view  of  the  feveral 
iurirdidHons  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  this  kingdom, 
cither   in   civil  or  criminal  matters,  according  to  the  edicfls, 
ordonnances  and  declarations  of  the  King :   thefe  are  ilTued  hy 
his   fole  authority,  and  at  his  pleafure  ;  and  being  ligncd  by 
him,  and  afterwards,  by  his  order,  regiflered  in  the  courts  of 
iuflice,  called  the  Parliaments,   obtain  from   thence  the  force 
and  fandion  of  laws.      An   edi6l   is   that   law,    by  which  the 
King  raiibs  and  levies  all  taxes,  creates  offices  and  junfdidions, 
reforms   all   abufcs,  and  enadls  what  punifliment,  fine  or  for- 
feiture (hall  be  annexed  to  each.     An   ordonnance  prefcribes 
the  forms  and  regulations  necelTary  for  carrying  the  laws  into 
execution,  relative  either  to  the  better  order  of  the  police,  or 
the   proceedings  and   practice  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  the 
difcipline  of  the  army,  or  for  fixing  the  ftandard  of  meafure, 
weight  and  finenefs,  of  all  faleable  goods  and  manufactures.  A 
declaration  is  only  explanatory  of  any  former  law,  either  by 
v/ay  of  amendment,  addition  or  exception.     To  which  may  be 
added,  the  feveral  arrets  of  council,  and  arrets  of  Parliament, 
which  are  occafionally  iflued  ;  thefe  are  confidered  not  as  part 
of  the   laws  of  the  land,  but  only  as  temporary  rules  and  or- 
ders ;  and  as  fuch,  the  arrets  of  council  may  be  compared  to 
the  proclamations  of  our  King,  or  orders  of  the  Privy  Council; 
and  the  arrets  of  Parliament  to  the  rules  of  our  courts  of  juflice, 
for  enforcing  the  authority  of  their  jurifdi(flions.     How  diffi- 
cult then   mufl  it  be,   to  obtain   a  knowledge  of  all   thefe 
written   laws,    with   their  particular  dates   and  various  dif- 
tindlions ;  and  yet  how  much   more  perplexing,   to  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  that  other  branch  of  their  unwritten  laws, 

and 


and  general  or  local  cufloms  of  their  country  >  each  province 
having  a  feparate  coutumler  relative  to  their  tenures  and  inhe- 
ritances. We  muft  conclude  therefore,  that  numbers  of  ju- 
rifdidtions  are  eftabliflied  for  the  enforcing:  thefe  laws,  which, 
like  their  civil  government,  are  divided  into  feparate  depart- 
ments J  and  compofed  of  magiftrates,  with  dif}:in<£l  powers  of 
adjudging,  according  to  the  competency  circumfcribed  to 
each. 

To  begin  with  the  firfl  diftindlion  of  fupcrior  and  inferior 
courts,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  next  to  the  King's  Councils  of 
State,  in  which  he  himfelf  prefides,  the  courts  of  juftice, 
called  the  Parliaments,  are  the  chief  and  fovereign  jurifdlc- 
tions,  which  are  divided  Into  twelve  departments,  each  con- 
taining within  Its  reffortj  one,  two,  or  more  provinces,  and 
difllngulfhed  by  the  name  of  the  town,  in  which  their  feveral 
feats  of  juftice  are  now  made  fedantry,  as  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  of  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  Thouloufe,  Aix,  &c.  I  need 
mention  no  more  of  thefe  fovereign  courts,  than  that  they 
are  compofed  of  different  chambers,  or  courts  of  judicature, 
having  feveral  competencies  of  jurifdidtions,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters  i  and,  when  joined  together,  either  ta 
determine  an  appeal  from  the  fubordinate  courts  within 
their  reftbrt,  or  to  regifter  the  King's  edids,  or  letters  pa- 
tent, are  then  ftlled  a  Court  of  Parliament.  Tivat  of  Paris 
has  the  pre-eminence  above  all  others,  as  therein  the  King 
holds  what  is  called,  the  Bed  of  Juftice  i  as  the  dukes  and 
peers  of  the  realm  are  members  of  it,  and  in  all  criminal  ac- 
cufations  are  adjudged  by  it ;  and  as  it  claims  the  peculiar 
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privilege  of  reprefentiiig  and  remonftrating  to  the  King,  any 
il]  efFecfts  of  burthenfome  impofitions,  or  public  grievances. 

Each  Parliament  has  under  its  fubordination  a  number  of 

inferior  courts  of  judicature,  diftinguifhed  by  the  two  titles  of 

juflices    royales^    and  juftices   fcigneuriaks^    both    which    are 

again   fubdivided   into  the  feveral  following  competencies  of 

jurifdidions. 

For  example,  there  is  within  the  reflbrt  of  every  Parliament, 
a  number  of  inferior  courts,  called  in  fome  provinces  baillages 
(bailiwicks)  in  others  fenefchaiijfks  (ftewardfhips)  inveiled 
alike  with  powers  for  the  trial  of  all  caufes,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, arifing  within  the  circle  of  their  diftrids  -,  wdiich  circles, 
each  containing  feveral  towns  and  parillies,  are  more  or  lefs 
in  number  in  every  department,  according  to  their  own  com- 
pafs,  or  the  extent  of  the  fovereign  court  of  Parliament,  to 
which  they  are  fubordinate.  We  are  informed  from  hiftory, 
that  their  original  eflablilliment  arofe  from  certain  judges  or 
commillaries,  formerly  fent  by  the  Kings  of  PVance,  once  a 
year,  into  all  the  provinces,  which  were  then  governed  by 
their  rcfpeiftive  counts  or  earls,  holding  in  iief  under  the 
King ;  and  as  thefe  commiiTaries  were  duly  to  adminifter  jus- 
tice in  his  name,  they  were  accordingly  called  the  King's  bai- 
liffs or  llewards  3  ajid  in  procefs  of  time,  being  ordered  to  re- 
main in  the  provinces  they  were  fent  to,  had,  for  the  more  eaiy 
execution  of  juftice,  a  particular  diftridl:  allotted  to  each,  called 
from  thence  his  bailiwick  or  ftewardfhip.  The  number  of 
thefe  magidrates  were  by  degrees  augmented  3  fo  that  at  pre- 
fent  each  of  tlicfe  jurifdidions  is  compofcd  of  a  Lieutenant 
Civil,  a  Lieutenant  Criminal,  feveral  Councellors,  Solicitors,. 
Rf^riflcrs,  6CC.  Mkss. 
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After  thefe  are  the  inferior  courts  eftablifhcd  in  the  great 
towns  of  each  bailiwick,  under  the  names  o^ pre'voth  and  cha- 
tellanies,  which  are  inverted  with  ajurifdidion,  in  the  nature 
of  a  Mayor's  Court  in  our  corporations,  to  try  fmall  trefpafTes 
or  dilputes  of  trivial  civil  matters  between  the  ro-iirhrs  or 
commoners  inhabiting  within  the  town.  The  gentry  or  no- 
blefTe  have  the  privilege  to  be  amenable  only  to  the  fup^rior 
court  of  the  diflrid:,  to  which  the  commoner  may  alfo  carry 
his  appeal  againfl  any  judgment  given  in  the  pre-vote  -,  but 
with  regard  to  all  affairs  relating  to  the  police,  as  the  regu- 
lating the  watch,  paving  the  ftreets,  &c.  the  city  magiftrates 
iffue  out  their  orders  abfolutely  and  without  controul,  in  which 
they  are  aflifted  by  a  lieutenant  de  police y  an  office  eil:abli(hed 
in  every  great  city  of  the  kingdom,   as  well  as  at  Paris. 

Befides  this  ordinary  duty  as  above-defcrlbed  of  iho: jnflices 
royalesy  their  magiftrates  are  inverted  with  the  extraordinary 
power,  of  hearing  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts  of  each, 
as  to  the  judgments  given  in  civil  matters,  and  as  to  all  com- 
plaints of  the  male  adminirtration  of  the  fubordinate  magi- 
rtrates ;  for  it  murt  be  obferved,  that  in  all  civil  affairs,  the 
appeal  of  a  caufe  begun  in  any  inferior  court  murt  be  carried, 
Jeriatim  et  gradatim,  through  the  different  fcales  and  degrees 
of  all  the  fuperior  jurifdidlions  one  after  the  other,  until  it 
comes  to  be  determined  finally  in  the  lart  fovereign  court  of 
the  Parliament  j  but  in  any  criminal  cafes  adjudged  in  any  in- 
ferior'court  whatever,  from  v/hence  an  appeal  hes,  it  murt  be 
made,  per  faltum  et  omijjo  medioy  dire(5lly  to  tlie  Parliament.     - 

To  avoid  therefore  the  delay  and  expence  of  fuits  trained 
oa  by  thefe  numerous  appeals,  and  that  the  fovereign  courts 
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might  not  be  troubled  with  frivolous  and  vexatious  matters  to 
the  interruption  of  affairs  of  greater  Importance,  another  tri- 
bunal is  eftabllflied  In  each  bailiwick,  called  the  prefidial 
court,  for  the  determination  of  all  fults  in  the  dernier  reffcrty 
and  without  appeal  3  provided  that  in  civil  caufes  the  value 
doth  not  exceed  a  certain  limited  fum  i  or  that  in  criminal 
matters  the  cafe  be  prevotal,  the  nature  of  which  I  fliall 
hereafter  explain.  The  fame  magiftrates  of  the  bailiwick  are 
judges  alfo  of  the  preiidlal  court  j  only  in  giving  their  judg- 
ment, be  It  In  the  firft  Inftance,  or  on  an  appeal  from  any 
inferior  court,  they  muft  certify,  that  it  was  given  prelidlally, 
and  there  muft  be  feven  judges,  at  leaft,  to  fign  fuch  certifi- 
cate. 

Thefe  judicial  offices,  as  well  as  the  other  employments  in 
France,  having  been  formerly  purchafed  of  the  crown,  and 
ereded  en  titre  d'officc,  are  venal,  hereditary,  and  allignable ; 
the  King  rcgranting  them  to  the  perfon  petitioning  to  be  ad- 
mitted, if  qualified,  upon  confideratlon  of  a  fine,  in  proportion 
to  the  original  purchafe  money,  called  the  finance  of  the 
ofiice,  and  paid  on  every  new  admlflion,  whether  it  be  by 
inheritance,  or  afiignment.  The  fums  thus  advanced  make 
no  Inconfiderable  fund  for  the  public  revenues,  under  the 
title  of  the  parties  cafuelles :  but  the  falaries  annexed  to  thefe 
offices,  many  of  them  fuperfluous,  conftitute  a  heavy  part  of 
the  national  debt  of  the  kingdom. 

Next  to  the  jujlices  royales  are  a  number  of  other  inferior 
jurifdidlons,  confined  to  each  particular  landed  eftate  or  ma- 
nor, under  the  name  oi jujiices  Jeignciiriales ;  there  being  no 
feigncur,  or  lord  of  a  manor,  who  has  not  as  incident  to  his 
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eflate,  either  the  haide^  the  moyenne^  or  the  bajfe  juftice,  that  Is, 
a  right  in  different  degrees  of  holding  a  court,  in  the  nature 
of  our  Court  Leets,  for  the  trial  of  certain  crimes  and  trefpaffes 
committed  on  his  lands.  If  he  has  only  the  bajje  juflice^  he 
has  no  other  power  than  that  of  committing  the  offender  to 
prifon,  to  take  his  trial  at  fome  other  fuperior  court.  If  \\z 
has  the  moyenne^  which  takes  in  the  formei^,  he  can  order  a 
corporal  punifliment.  Laflly,  If  he  has  the  haute  jnfticcy 
which  comprehends  the  other  two,  he  has  the  power  of  judg- 
ing upon  life  and  death,  fubjedt  ncverthelefs  to  an  appeal  to  the 
next  Parliament.  But  although  iht^Q  juJJices  Jeignciiriales  may 
give  pompous  titles  to  an  eftate,  for  which  a  confideration 
is  paid  in  the  purchafe ;  yet  the  power  is  feldom  exercifed, 
being  generally  transferred  for  want  of  competent  judges  to 
begin,  in  the  firft  inftance,  at  the  next  fuperior  court  of  the 
jiiflice  royale. 

But  by  whatever  juftice  the  accufed  are  tried,  be  it  royaky 
or  feigneuriakj  the  profecution  muft  be  carried  on  at  the 
expence  of  the  parti  e  a  vik,  as  the  injured  party  is  called; 
or,  in  cafe  of  negledl  or  inability,  at  the  fole  charge  of 
the  lord  on  whofe  land  the  crime  was  committed,  who  often 
finds  himfelf  involved  in  an  expence  of  150  or  200  pounds 
fterlingj  only  becaufe  a  robbery  was  committed  on  his  eftate. 
This  policy,  however  well  intended  to  excite  the  vigilance  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  preventing  crimes  being  com- 
mitted within  the  bounds  of  his  jurifdidion,  yet,  when  they 
have  been  committed,  has  oftentimes  been  the  caufe  of  a 
relaxation  in  the  profecution. 
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From  hence  we  may  conjed:ure,  that  the  backwardnefs  of 
the  fubje<5l,  in  carrying  on  profecutions  for  offences,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  charge  attending  the  forms  of  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  judicature,  might  have  been  one  of  the  rea- 
fons  for  attributing  to  other  courts  the  cognizance  of  certain 
crimes  to  be  profecuted  folely  at  the  King's  expence  j  and 
that  in  the  next  place,  as  the  creating  the  prefidial  court,  for 
the  determination  of  certain  civil  caufes  without  appeal, 
was  found  greatly  conducive  to  the  fpeedy  execution  ofjuflice; 
fo  it  might  from  hence  be  thought  equally  expedient,  for  the. 
good  of  the  public,  to  ered:  alfo  a  like  court  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  certain  criminal  affairs,  in  the  moll  fpeedy  me- 
thod, and  without  appeal. 

To  this  purpofe,  the  court  of  the  prcoot  of  the  mare^ 
chaujjh^  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  Marflialfea  Court,  was  eftabliflied 
in  every  province,  and  the  fame /r^w/^/jurifdidiion  was  at- 
tributed and  united  to  the  court  of  the  chatelet  at  Paris, 
with  powers  to  pafs  final  judgment  without  appeal,  upon  all 
crimes  of  robberies  committed  on  the  highways,  or  the 
flreets  of  the  city,  if  accompanied  with  affault  or  open  vio- 
lence. How  far  thefe  jurifdidions  have  anfwered  the  faJutary 
ends  propofed  by  them,  is  to  be  defcribed  in  the  following 
Part. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  and  much  more  out  'of  the 
reach  of  my  capacity,  to  explain  the  pradlice  and  various 
forms  of  proceedings  in  thefe  courts  of  juftice;  and  it  is 
yet  lefs  neceffary  for  me  to  do  fo,  fince  our  moft  excellent 
method  of  trials  by  juries  fo  far  exceeds  all  the  methods  of 
adminiffration  in  other  countries.     Let  it  fuffice  in  generd  to 
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take  notice,  that,  in  every  criminal  profecution,  an  lnforma-« 
tion  mult  firfl:  be  laid,  charging  the  accufed,  and  fpeclfying 
the  nature  of  the  offence  j  according  to  which  the  court 
decretes  a  perfonal  fummons,  or  an  arreft  of  the  body,  in  cafe 
he  be  not  taken  in  the  fa(5t :  the  prifoner  is  then  to  fubmit 
to  the  interrogations,  and  to  be  confronted  by  the  witneiles  3 
and  when  the  evidence  on  both  fides  is  reduced  into  writing, 
and  the  whole  compacted  together,  the  judges  pronounce  the 
fentence.  Let  me  further  remark,  that  whatever  dilatory  arts 
may  be  praitlfed  in  the  Intermediate  proceedings,  yet  when 
once  a  fentence  is  pronounced,  the  execution  immediately 
follows;  infomuch  that  it  is  common  for  a  criminal  to  hear  of 
his  condemnation  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  to  be  led  to  his 
execution  at  four  j  whether  It  be  to  be  hanged,  or  broke 
upon  the  wheel. 

By  the  execution  following  fo  immediately  after  the  fen- 
tence, no  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  a  pardon  ;  the  King 
himfelf  having  no  time,  unlefs  a  remiffion  be  previouily 
granted,  to  exercife  that  darling  attribute  of  mercy,  which, 
according  to  the  maxim  before-noted,  is  folely  the  prerogative 
•of  his  crown  ;  and  which  is  indeed  the  mofi:  precious  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  every  monarch. 

Punlfhment  ought  only  to  follow  the  convidion  of  the 
crime;  but  it  happens  in  this  country,  that  penalties  are 
fometimes  inflidled,  even  upon  the  tryal,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  proof  of  the  guilt ;  this  is  called,  applying  the  quefllon  ; 
that  is,  giving  an  intermediate  order  for  the  accufed  to  un- 
dergo certain  tortures,  in  order  to  extort  a  confeflion.  This 
they  pretend  is  only  applied,  when  the  circumftance  is  ftrong, 
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the  I'lving  witnefTes  are  infufficient,  to  prove  the  guilt.  THc^ 
circumftantial  evidence  in  that  cafe,  they  fay,  is  prefumption 
fufficient  to  apply  the  queftion  ;  but  if  no  confeffion  follows, 
the  queftion  then  deftroys  the  prefumption  of  the  circum- 
jftance.  However,  this  is  at  beft  but  an  equivocal  method  of 
arriving  at  the  truth,  fince  it  is  often  found,  that  innocent 
people,  under  the  extremity  of  pain,  will  confefs  themfelves 
guilty,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  torture  j  which  they  again 
deny,   as  foon  as  they  are  at  eafe. 

As  puniHiments  are  due  only  upon  the  proof  of  the  guilt, 
fo  ou^^ht  they  alfo  to   be  adequate  to  the  proportion  of  the 
crime  j  therefore,   upon  fmall  trefpafles,  fmall  pecuniary  fines 
are  impofed  ,   but  for  mifdemeanors  tending  to  the  fcandal  or 
diflurbance  of  fociety,    banifliment  is  decreed,  either  for  life 
or  a  certain  limited  time.     A  return  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  incurs  a  more  fevere  penalty,   provided  it  be  proved 
before  thofe  judges  who  decreed  the  banifliment ;  fince,   by 
the  rules  of  their   courts,   the  infraction  of  an  order  can  be 
cognizable  only  by  that  judicature,  which  denounced  the  ori*- 
ginal  fentence. 

But  for  greater  mifdemeanors,  which  not  only  create  fcandal 
to  the  publick,  but  injury  to  a  private  perfon,  the  offender  is 
ordered  to  make  what  is  called  the  amende  honorahle,  that  is, 
to  be  condu<5led~  to  fome  church,  attended  by  a  prieft,  where 
kneeling  before  an  altar,  in  his  (liirt,  with  a  lighted  torch 
in  his  hand,  he  with  a  loud  voice  is  to  acknowledge,  that 
''  he  falfely  and  againfl  tnith  committed  the  crime  laid  to 
**  his  charge,  and  for  which  he  afks  pardon  of  God  \  of  the 
•^  King  J   of  the  juftice  of  his  countiy  j  and  of  the  injured 
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'•^  party".  The  execution  of  this  fentence,  which  muft  be 
complied  with  under  feverer  penalties,  is  confidered,  not- 
withftanding  its  appellation  of  honour,  to  be  a  punifiiment  of 
infamy,  which  renders  the  delinquent  unqualified  ever  after 
to  be  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  any  honefl:  people.  The 
amende  honorable  is  alfo  injoined  to  every  one  condemned  to 
die,  before  he  is  carried  to  the  place  of  execution.  His  own 
confeffion  of  the  crime,  for  which  he  fuffei-s,  being  deemed 
a  point  neceflary  to  give  a  fand:ion  to  the  juflice  of  his  con- 
demnation. 

I  mull  now  mention  the  heavy  doom  that  is  annexed  to 
all  offences,  which  are  accounted  flagrant,  though  under  the 
degree  of  capital ;  fuch  as  infolent  breaches  of  the  peace  ; 
difrefpe(5t  to  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  country ;  cheating, 
poaching,  fmuggling,  pilfering,  and  all  fuch  fpecies  of  rob- 
beries, as  are  called  petty  larcenies  j  which  being  tryed  at  the 
ordinary  courts  of  judicature,  the  offenders,  in  fuch  caies, 
are  ufually  condemned  to  the  galleys,  either  for  life,  or  a 
number  of  years.  This  method  of  punifiiment,  however 
difagreeable  it  may  be  to  our  notions  of  liberty  in  England, 
is  attended  in  France  with  many  advantages  to  their  govern- 
ment, by  faving,  and  converting  the  lives  of  fuch  criminals, 
once  a  nufance  to  fociety,  to  become  ferviceable  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  elpecially  iince  new  regulations  have  been  eflablifhed  by 
the  edidt  of  the  27th  of  September  1748,  which  ordains, 
that  thefe  Haves  fhall  not  for  the  future  be  altogether  confined 
at  Marieilles,  which  was  heretofore  folely  appropriated  to 
this  department,  but  fhall  be  divided,  and  a  part  fent  to 
the  other  fea  ports  of  Toulon,  Rochefort,  and  Breft,  to  yield 
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tlie  -affillance-  that  may  be  wanted  In  ihofe  arfenals,    towards 
building  and  repairing  his  IVlajefly's  Ships  of  War.     To  this 
purpofe,  the  number  of  criminals,  condemned  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France  to  be  confined  as  above  in  thefe  galleys,, 
are,     at  certain    feafons,    colledled  from    the   feveral   inland 
prifons,    In  the  fame  manner  as  the  felons  to  be  tranfported,, 
are  in  England,    and  brought,  chained  together,   to  the  fea 
ports  to  which  they  are  defllned.    Thefe  crews,   whilll;  thus 
travelling    linked  together,   are  ufually  called,    the  Chains ;: 
but  on  their  arrival  at  the  fea  ports,  are  called,   For^afs,   or 
Gaiene?is,   where  their  punifhment  is  no  longer  to  confift  ia 
being  tied  to  the  oar,    but  is  converted  to  more  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  by  being  fubfervient  to  the  police  of  th3.t  ceconomy  and 
difclpline,   by   which  the   eilablilhment  Is  carried  on.     The 
edi6t  above-mentioned,    having  ordered,  that   in  every  port, 
to  which  the  Chains  are  to  be  fent,  at  the  allotted  times,  they: 
fliall  be  diflirlbuted  into  three  dalles,  according  to  their  lize, 
flrength,  and  abilities.     The  more  robuft  to  work  in  their 
turns,  one  week  in  two,  in  the  dock  yards ;  the  others,  inca- 
pable of  fo  hard  labour,  are  to  be  infl:ru<fled  in  the  manu- 
fadures  of  making  cordage  and  fail  cloth;    which  are  thus 
completed,  in  the  feveral  arfenals,   as  it  were,,  almoft  gratis 
to  the  King,   fince  the  flaves  are  obliged  to  contribute  their 
ikill  and  induftry  for  no  other  wages  than  a  daily  allowance 
of  bread  and  water  -,.  the  King  bellowing- no  more,  except  to. 
fuch    as    are  defllned    to   taflis    of  a  laborious   nature,     he* 
adds   five  fols  per  die??ii   towards  the  purchafe  of  more  folid. 
provifions ;   who,    by   being   on   this  account  enabled  to  do 
more  work,,  earn,  fbiu-  times   more  to  the  King,,  than  the 
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amount    of    this    extraordinary    allowance.      Each   wears  a- 
woollen  jacket  and  a  redcap,   as  the  livery  of  his  fervile  con- 
dition ;   the   expence  of  this  is   no  more  than  the  prime  coll: 
of  the  yarn,  v/hich  fome  are  made  to  fj.-)in,  others  to  weave  " 
into  cloth,   and  others  to  failiion  into  habits.     Several  of  thefe 
ilaves,    who  b2came  fo  for  (lender  oifences,  have  liberty  to< 
work  at  any  trade  for  their  own  advantage  j   thefe  are  chained: 
down  in  fhops   along  the  quays.     Some   are  yet  further  in- 
dulged to  walk  about  the  town,  but  coupled  together,   with  a 
guard  to  attend  them.   Others  have  the  licence  to  go  only  witb 
an  iron  ring  round  one  of  their  ankles,   who  muft  have  per- 
fons  under  bond  to  be  refponfible  for  their  efcape.      All  re- 
tire,  at  the  clofe   of  the   evening,    to  the  place  allotted  for 
their  lodging,  whether  it  be  on  board  the  galleys,  or  in  the 
bagneSy   which  are  little  barracks,   built  on  the  quays  for  that 
purpofe.    We  may  imagine  thefe  indulgences  are  only  granted 
to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them,  which  brings  in  fuch 
perquifites   to   the  officers  and  fuperintendants,   as  to  make  a: 
lefs  falary   necefiary  from  the  government.     Thofe  who  are 
in  only  for  a  time,   are  difcharged  at  the  expiration  of  it,    by 
the  delivery  of  a  certificate,  fpecifying  the  nature  of  their  of- 
fence,   and  of  the  atonement  they  have  made  for  it ;   whicli^ 
lerves   them   as  a.  pafa  from,  town  to  town,    to  the  place  of 
their  birth,   or  former  refidence  ;    being  firll:  marked  by  a  hot 
iron  vnlh.  the   letter  G.,    in   the  flelliy  part  of  one  of  their 
ilioulders,    that   in   cafe    of  their   being  guilty  afterwards  of 
any  other  crimiC,   with  this  mark  found  upon  them,  they  may 
be  puniflied  in  a  ieverer  manner. 

Laftly,    All  capital   crinitSj   u'hcther  adjudged   by  any  of 
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the  inferior  judicatures,  or  by  the  fovereign  courts  of  Parlia- 
ji^nt  upon  appeal  ;  as  alfo  all  prcvotal  crimes,  adjudged 
either  by  the  prefidial  court,  or  the  court  of  the  prevot  of 
tl"tc  marecbaujjk',  fuch  as  robberies  on  the  highways,  or  in 
the  flreets  of  Paris,  though  of  the  moft  trifling  values  or 
even  a  violent  allault  with  an  intent  to  rob  -,  thefe  are  all 
puniflied  with  death,  by  the  offenders  being  hanged  or 
broke  upon  the  wheel.  If  the  robbery  was  accompanied 
with  murder,  or  any  other  a(5t  of  cruelty,  the  condemned, 
after  having  his  limbs  broke,  is  left  to  expire  by  the  torture  ; 
but  for  an  affault,  or  a  robbery  without  any  circumflance  of 
cruelty,   the  {:oiip  de  grace  is  commonly  given. 

In  order  to  receive  this  dreadful  punifliment,  the  criminal 
after  condemnation  is  brought  to  a  fcaffold,  ufually  erected 
at  the  place  neareft  to  where  the  crime  was  committed  ; 
where  the  judges  who  condemned  him  again  aflemble,  at 
fome  convenient  diftance,  to  take  down  in  writing  his  laft 
confeflion  and,  the  difcovery  of  his  accomplices,  in  cafe  he 
offers  to  make  any ;  being  always  exhorted  thereto  by  the 
prieff  that  attends  him,  and  who  refufes  to  give  his  abfolu- 
tion,  although  the  prilbner  has  made  the  amende  honorable^ 
until  he  makes  a  difcovery,  or  perfiffs  in  declaring  he  had 
no  accomplices  :  by  thefe  means,  in  the  puniffiment  of  one 
criminal,  they  often  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  many  others. 

After  having  offered  this  genera!  furvey  of  the  jurifdid:ions 
effablillied  In  France  for  the  adminiffration  of  juflice,   I  fhall 
proceed  to    defcribe  that    particular  branch   of  their  policey 
which  is  more  immediately  intended  for  the  prefervation  of 
peace,  and  the  preventing  of  robberies. 
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An  Account  of  the  Eftabllfliment  of  the 

Marechaujfee  in  each  Province  in  FR  AN CEy 
for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Peace,  and  the  Pre- 
venting of  Robberies  on  the  Highways* 

H  E  eftabllflitnent  of  laws  and  courts  of 
judicature  for  the  prefervation  of  peace,  and 
the  preventing  of  robberies,  is  a  proted:ioa 
every  government  owes  to  the  perfons  and. 
properties  of  its  fubjefts ;  and  I  may  ven- 
ture to  fay  the  laws  intended  for  that  purpofe 
are  nowhere  better  enforced  than  in  the  provinces  of  France, 
by  the  prefent  eftablilliment  of  what  is  called  the  ?mirechaujjee. 
This  I  muft  firft  explain  to  be  a  jurifdidion  dependant  oa 
the  court  of  tile  conftable  and  marshals  of  France  j  ofvv'hofe: 
hiftory  and  antiquity  I  need  make  no  other  mention,  than, 
that  it  was  originally  ered:ed  to  take  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
committed  by  men  at  arms  or  foldiers  in  the  King's  fcrvice,. 
either  in  the  field,  or  garrifon,..  or  in  going  thither,  or  return- 
ing from  thence  \_  as  may  be  (ttn  in  the  twelve  fundamental: 
articles  of  its  eftabllfhment  in  1356. 

As  there  w^as  from  hence   a  pov/er,  incident  to  this  jurif- 
didion,. of  taking  up  all  deferters  from  the  army,  wherever  they. 
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fnoiild  be  found  ;  and  of  puniHiing  all  outrages  of  the  foldlers, 
wherever  committed  ;  its  competency  became  in  time  to  be 
extended  to  take  cognizance  of  all  public  difturbances  by 
force  of  arms,  and  of  all  ailaults,  robberies  and  murders 
committed  on  the  highways,  even  by  perfons  not  enlifted  in 
the  military  fervice. 

Accordingly  this  court  began  to  have  a  kind  of  mixt  ju- 
rifdidion,  between  a  court  martial  and  a  civil  judicature ;  con- 
iilling  of  officers  and  foldiers  to  purfue  and  apprehend  the 
criminals  j  and  of  magiftrates  to  try  and  adjudge  them* 
Each  diftindt  employment  was  formerly  held  by  the  King's 
commiffion,  during  pleftfure  5  but  at  length  thefe  commiffions 
were  eredcd,  en  titre  d'oJ}lct\  inheritable  in  their  families,  and 
faleable  like  all  other  venal  employments  in  the  kingdom, 
with  fixt  falaries,  and  peculiar  privileges,  granted  from  time  to 
time  by  numbers  of  fubfequent  edicts  and  declarations.  The 
ordonnances  likewife  for  regulating  their  jurifdidion  were 
almoft  as  numerous  as  the  laws  againil;  the  crimes  they  were 
to  punifh,  intended  chiefly  to  circumfcribe  the  powers,  dircd: 
the  funcftions,  and  adjufl:  the  differences  which  occaiionally 
happened,  concerning  the  rights  and  pre-eminencies  of  the 
different  magiftrates.  For  the  authority  of  this  jurifdidion, 
iffuing  originally  from  the  high  court  of  the  conftable  and 
marfhals  of  France,  could  not  be  exerted  throughout  the 
kingdom,  but  by  being  delegated  to  numbers  of  magiftrates, 
fettled  in  the  chief  towns  of  all  the  provinces,  under  various 
denominations,  which,  from  the  want  of  fuch  officers  in 
England,   I  muft  fet  down  by  their  original  names  of  prevots 

gemrauxy 
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^eneraux,  privots  provhiciaux,  vice  fenechanx^  lieutenants  cri^ 
minds  de  rohhe  coiirte^  a[jc[jeurs^  ^c. 

But  it  happened  that  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  employments^ 
inflead  ot  fuppreffing  the  evils,  as  intended,  rather  occafioned 
a  confufion  in  the  exercife  of  the  duty,  and  by  degrees  a 
total  negled:  of  it  j  infomuch  that  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  XIV th,  efpecially  upon  diibanding  the 
troops  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  highways  became  fb 
infefled  with  brigands  of  robbers,  as  to  demand  fome  more 
efFe(ftual  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  fe- 
cnrity. 

Whereupon,   in   the  year   1720,   an  edid:  was   publifl^ed, 
which  fixed  the  officers  of  the  tnarechaujjee  throughout  the 
kingdom    under   a  new   model,    reciting   in    the    preamble, 
"  That  the  number  of  thefe  different  officers,  under  fo  many 
*'  various   titles   as   above-mentioned,   had  only  given  rife  to 
"  contefts  amongft  themfelves,   upon  pretext  of  their  inde- 
"   pendancy  upon  one  another  :   and   that  like  wife   the  fcan- 
"  tinefs  of  the  falaries   allowed  to   the  *  archers,   and  the 
*<  little  exadnefs  in  the  payment,  had  obliged  them  to  attach 
<*  themfelves  to  other  employments,   and  thereby  occafioned 
"  fuch  a  relaxation  in  their  difcipline,    and  the  fervice   to 
«'  which  they  were  deflined,  as  to  make  it  indifpenfably  ne- 
"  cefTary  to  apply  a  remedy". 

Accordingly  all  the  employments  under  the  former  efla* 
blifhment,  by  whatever  titles  created,    were  by  this  td.i&^ 

D  fupprefled, 

*  The  appellation  of  archers  is  given  to  the  private  men  belonging  to  the 
tnarechaujfee^  probably  from  their  being  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  before 
the  ufe  of  fire  arms  came  into  practice. 
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fapprefTed,  except  only  the  olHcers  and  archers  of  the  com- 
pany particularly  belonging  to  the  conftable  and  marihals  of 
France,  as  alfo  of  the  company  doing  duty  in  the  diftridls 
round  about  the  city  of  Paris.  However,  thofe  who  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  employments,  which  they  or  their 
ancellors  had  purchafed,  were  permitted  to  bring  in  their 
account  of  the  original  cojft  or  finance  before  commiiiaries, 
who  were  appointed  to  fettle  the  value  of  the  indemnity,, 
which  was  reimburfed  by  a  fund  raifed  and  deftined  for  that 
purpofe. 

In  the  room  of  thefe,  the  King  created  In  every  generaUti 
of  the  kingdom,  one  company  of  marcchaujjh,  to  be  com- 
pofed  oi  Qi  prcvot  general^  a  number  of  lieutenants,  ailefTors, 
King's  attorneys  and  regiflers;  with  exempts^  brigadiers,, 
flib-brigadiers,  archers  and  trumpets  ;  according  to  a  flated 
number  to  be  didributed.  into  different  brigades  in  each  de- 
partment. 

Thefe  companies  are  declared  to  be  part  of  the  Kino-'s- 
geyidarnierie  \  i\\^  preijots  gemraux,  and  their  lieutenants,  to  be 
Dominated  by  the  King,  and  to  be  experienced  in  military 
affairs,  by  having  ferved  at  leafl  four  years  in  his  Majefty's 
troops.  The  fubalterns  to  be  recommended  by  the  prevots, 
and  all  hold  their  oflices  by  commifHon  under  the  great  feal 
iffuing  from  the  war-ofBce,  and  regiftered  in  the  court  of 
the  marflials  of  France,  as  dependant  on  that  jurifdidion  • 
and,  in  confideration  of  the  perpetual  fervice  they  are  to 
perform,  are  exempted  from  the  quartering  of  foldiers,  and 
'41  other  public  burtheiifome  charges.. 

As 
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As  to  the  jurifdiiftlon  of  the  marcchaiijh^  nothing  is 
changed  by  this  edi6l  j  the  new  officers  are  empowered  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  fame  matters,  and  in  the  lame  form 
as  prefcribed  by  all  former  ordonnances,  and  particularly  by 
the  ordonnance  of  1670. 

Having  thus  given  a  fhort  hiflory  of  the  eflabliihment  of 
this  jurifdidlion,  I  muft  now  enter  into  a  more  particular  re- 
lation of  the  manner  of  its  executions  a  point  generally  the 
mod  difficult. 

To  this  purpofe,  iince  this  office  confifls,  as  I  obfcrved  at 
the  beginning,  of  a  mixed  duty,  on  the  one  part  to  appre- 
hend the  criminals,  and  on  the  other  to  adjudge  them  j  it 
will,  I  prefume,  be  my  bcft  method,  firfb,  to  defcribe  in 
what  manner  they  execute  the  military  part  of  their  duty 
in  purfuing  and  taking  the  offenders  5  and  then  proceed  to  ex- 
plain the  form  of  their  judicature,  and  the  manner  of  tryal. 

We  find  the  marechciuffee  is  now  compofed  of  feveral  com- 
panies diflributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  one  in  every  _g-^- 
neraUt4,  of  which  there  being  thirty,  fo  confequently  there 
muft  be  as  many  companies ;  over  each  of  which  there  is  a 
prevot  general^  who  conftantly  refides  in  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  his  department,  under  whom  are  two  or  more  lieu- 
tenants refiding  in  fome  of  the  other  diftridts  :  thefe  com- 
mand the  exempts,  and  thefe  again  command  the  feveral 
brigades  into  which  the  company  is  divided,  having  more  or 
lefs  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  generality y  and  though 
each  brigade  confifts  of  five,  namely,  an  exempt  and  four 
archers ;  yet,  there  being  different  numbers  of  brigades  in 
each  department,  their  companies  muft  confequently  be  com- 

D  2  pofed 
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pofed  of  difl'erent  nun>bers  of  men  :  but  as  in  iome  depart- 
ments thev  have  24  brigades,  or  120  men;  and  in  others 
not  above  1  8  brigades,  or  90  men  ,  fo  eflimating  one  com- 
pany with  another  to  have  20  brigades,  or  100  men;  and 
there  being  30  companies,  it  may  be  computed  that  there 
are  3000  men  in  all,  which  make  up  the  whole  bodv  of  the 
marcchaupe  ;  over  whom  there  are  five  infpedors,  nominated 
by  the  King,  out  of  the  prcoots  generaux^  who  take  their 
rounds  in  different  circuits  each  year,  to  review  the  feveral 
companies,  and  fee  that  they  are  all  complete,  and  properly 
quartered. 

There  are  two  treafurers,  who,  paying  200,000  livres,  or 
8750  pounds  Iterling  for  their  office,  have  a  falary  each   of 
437  pounds    10  fliillings  per  annw)i.      Thefe  treafurers  re- 
ceive the  pay  and  fubiillence,   due  to  the  feveral  brigades  of 
all  the   departments,  from  the  receiver  general  of  each  pro- 
vince according:  to  the  accounts  they  brinc^  in,  verified  bv  the 
agent   of  the  ?narechaufiki   and  are  paid  every  three  months 
from   the  produce  of   the    funds  that  are   defbined  for  that 
purpofe ;  or,   in  cafe  of  deficiency,  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  province.     The  faLiry  to   the  ofiicers  of.  thefe   corps 
is  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  fums  originally  paid  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  their  commiffions  :    for  example ;   the  prevot^  pur- 
chafing   at  40,000  livres,   or    1750  pounds  llerling,   receive 
17^   pounds  a  year;    the  lieutenants,  purchafing  at   15,000. 
livres  or  656   pounds   flerling,   receive  about  65  pounds  per 
annum 'y  and  the   Archers   are  paid  at  the   rate  of  about  30. 
j>ounds  per  annum  each.      From  hence  therefore  we   may 

cilimate 
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cftimate  the  revenues  in  general   that  are  annually  raifed  to 

fupport  this  military  eftablifhment,    namely, 

/.  s.  d. 
The  pay  to  the  pi-evof  —  —  —  17500 
To  the  two  lieutenants  at  65  pounds  each  130  o  o 
To  100  archers  at  30  pounds  each       —     3000     o 


o 


Sum  total  to  each  brigade         —         —     33^5     o     o 

The  fum  of  3305  pounds  being  paid  to  each  brigade  in 
every  department,  and  there  being  30  departments,  makes 
the  whole  amount  to  99350  pounds  {itvlmg  per  annum. 

The  exempts  and  archers  are,  for  the  moft  part,  veteran 
troopers,  who,  when  difbanded  from  the  King's  fervice, 
make  intereft  to  be  put  upon  this,  as  their  perquifites,  wliich 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  are  equal  to  their  falaries;  out 
of  which  they  are  bound  to  find  themfelves  with  a  good  horfe 
and  accoutrements.  They  wear  an  uniform  of  blue  cloth, 
lined  and  turned  up  with  red  ;  laced  hats,  and  buff  bandeliers 
laced  with  filver  j  their  houfings  blue.  The  officers  wear  the 
fame  uniform,  only  diftinguifhed  with  more  or  lefs  lace,  ac- 
cording to  their  ranks.  As  thefe  troops  are  declared  to  be  a 
part  of  the  King's  gendarmerie,  they  are  intitled  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  invalids  at  Paris,  when  rendered  incapable  of 
fervice,  either  by  old  age  or  accident. 

Being  divided  into  diiferent  brigades,  they  are  quartered  in 
the  feveral  towns  within  their  department,  as  near  as  pollible, 
at  equal  diftances :  fo  as  not  to  be  more  than  half  a  day, 
from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  from  whence  it  is  their  duty  to 
iet  out  every  day  on  horfeback  ^  the  one  day  from  one  fide 
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of  the  town,    and  the  next  from  the  other  j   fo  that  one  bri- 
gade going  towards  the  Eail:  or  South,    according  as  the  road 
lies,   may  meet  at  tlie  extremity  of  their  patrole  the  other 
brigade,    that  fets  out  at  the  fame  time  towards  the  Well  or 
the  North  ;  and  the  next  day,  each  going  the  oppofite  ways, 
again  meet  with  the  other  brigades,  fetting  out  to  meet  them, 
in  the  HIce  manner,    from  the  other  fides  j  fo  that  each  bri- 
gade is  alternately  to  meet,  every  other  day,   the  one  and  the 
other,    that   are  quartered  on  each  fide  in  the  adjoining  dif- 
tri6ts  :    by   this  communication  they  are   able  to  carry  on  a 
firing  of  intelligence,    from  one  extremity  of  their  depart- 
ment,   and,  I  may  fay,  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom, 
to  the  other,  i  It  is  by  thefe  means  efpecially,  that  they  inform 
one  another  of  all  public  diforders,  robberies,  or  other  crimes, 
that  have  been   committed  in   their   own,   or  in  any  diftant 
difi:rid:s  j   and  in   cafe   of  the  offenders  having  efcaped,    can 
tranfmit  the  ddcription  of  his  pcrfon  for  each  to  fearch  and 
apprehend  him.     This  intelligence   is   alfo  communicated  in 
another  yet  fhorter  method,    by  fending  the  defcription,   or 
fignalement,    as   it  is    called,   of  the  fugitive,   to  the  public 
office  of  the  tnarcchaupe  at  Paris,   where  it  is  immediately 
printed,  and  a  proper  number  of  bills  fent  by  the  port  to  every 
prdi'Dt  general^  in  their  feveral  departments,  who  difperfe  thein 
to  their  feveral  brigades  :  thus,   within  a  few  days,  notice  of 
the  crime,    and  a  defcription  of  the  criminal,   are  fignified  all 
over  the   kingdom  to  thofe  very  officers,   whofe  duty  it  is  to 
apprehend  them.     It  is  by  this  method  likewife  that  they 
generally  find  out  and  retake  all  deferters  from  the  army.     So 
that  it  is  fcarccly  poffible  for  an  offender  of  any  kind  what- 
ever 
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ever  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  juftice,   throughout  the  clrcuin- 
cumference  of  this  wide  and  extended  kingdom.     " 

Having  defcribed  the  order  and  diilribution  of  thefe  Archers 
of  the  maj'echaiiffeCj  it  will  be  neceffary  next  to  be  informed  of 
the  fervice  they  perform,  with  the  extent  of  their  power,  and 
the  manner  of  exerting  it. 

I  have  mentioned  it,  as  their  duty,  to  be  upon  the  patrole 
every  day  of  the  year;  but  it  is  not  pretended,  that  they 
a(flually  are  fo.  It  has  however  its  effe6l,  in  flriking  a  terror, 
by  its  being  known,  that  they  frequently  do  it  at  flated  times, 
on  private  notice  to  each  other  :  efpecially  they  are  out  at  all 
times  when  any  public  diforders  may  be  fufpeded ;  as  upon 
the  march  of  any  troops  from  quarter  to  quarter  >  at  the 
times  of  any  great  fairs,  kept  at  any  town  or  diftridt  within 
their  department.  They  are  likewife  upon  duty  upon  every 
progrefs  that  the  King,  or  any  prince  of  the  blood,  may- 
make  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  efcort  through  their 
bounds,  all  governors  of  provinces,  and  all  generals  in  chief^ 
repairing  to  the  places  of  their  command.  They  guard  the 
receivers  of  the  public  revenues  ;  and,  if  required,  are  ready 
to  do  the  fame  to  any  travellers,  apprehenfive  of  danger, 
upon  notice  given,  and  the  payment  of  a  certain  price  fixed 
at  fo  much  per  league. 

But  it  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked,  that  this  body  of  3000 
difciplined  men,  divided  and  diftributed  as  above-defcribed, 
are  more  immediately  enlifted  into  the  public  fervice,  to  be: 
in  a  kind  of  perpetual  war,  not  againfl  a  foreign  enemy, 
but  againft  fuch  of  the  native  fubjeds  as  diflurb  the  peace, 
and  violate  the  laws  of  their  country;  and  v/ho,    as  fuch, 

m.afl: 
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mufl  be  deemed  common  enemies  to  all  fociety.  Happy 
therefore  is  it  for  the  honeft  part  of  mankind,  to  find  fo  for- 
midable a  force,  ready  to  fight  their  quarrels,  and  prote^fl 
their  properties. 

I  have   taken  notice,   that  this  jurifdidion  was  formerly 
eftabliihed  to  take  cognizance  only  of  crimes  committed  by 
fbldiers  marching  to  or  from  their  camps  or  garrifons  ;  a  ne- 
ceffary  eftablifliment  furely  for  fuch  a  military  government  as 
this  of  France  ;  where  the  troops,  fo  frequently  pafling  from 
one  quarter   to    another,    would  expofe    the    inhabitants   to 
grievous  inconveniences  without  fuch  a  protedlion.     We  have 
a  teftimony  of  this  from  the  preambles  of  the  feveral  ancient 
edicfls,    and  declarations,    which   firft   attributed    this    jurif- 
di6tion  to  the  marechaujj'ee,  wherein  are  fet  forth,  in  ftrong 
colours,   the  diforders  and   devaftations  committed  by  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  the  troops  in  thofe  times  ,   whereas  now,  the 
greatefl  order  and  decency  is  obferved  in  every  march  ;    for 
notice   of  it   being  fent  to   the  pre^voi  of  every  department 
through  which  they  are  to  pafs,   it  is  his  duty  to  affign  them 
their  quarters  in  all  the  principal  towns,  whilil  the  brigades 
of  Archers  are  difperfcd,    fome  in  the  highways,  and  others 
in  the  villages  round  about,  to  pick  up  all  lurkers  behind,  or 
flragglers  out  of  the  way,  and  condud;  them  to  their  proper 
companies.     Tlius   they  prevent  the  diforderly  foldiers  both 
from  deferting,   and  from  committing  any  infult  or  outrage 
to  the  people  of  the  country. 

But  as  it  is  not  to  foldiers  only,  merely  as  fuch,  that  dif- 
orders of  this  kind  are  to  be  imputed  i  the  powers  of  the 
marechaiijjk  are  farther  extended  to  examine  all   fufped:ed 

Grangers, 
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flrangers,  wandering  through  the  province's  as  vagabonds,  ot 
not  having  any  vifible  means  of  livehhood  j  wlio  not  giving  a 
fatisfadl^ry  account  of  themfelves,  are  to  be  carried  to  the 
public  workhoufe  of  the  city  next  adjoining,  or  pafTed  on  to 
the  place  of  their  birth,   or  laft  habitation. 

Again,    thefe  archers,    being  fuppofed   to  be  always  out 
Upon  the  watch  in  the  highways  and  open  fields  j   are  obliged 
to   advance  towards  all  perfons  they  fee  with  guns  or  engines 
for  the  deftrudtion  of  the  game  j   to  enquire  if  they  have  any 
permiffion  from  the  King,   or  deputation  from  the  proprietor 
of  the  foil ;    for  it  is   well  known   that  large  forefls,    and 
numbers  of  diftridls,   called  capitm?iefies,  are  peculiarly  re- 
ferved,   as  the  royal  hunt,  for  the  King's  diverfions  -,   and  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  no  fubjed  has  a  right  of  killing  game,, 
except  only  upon  his  own  eftate  j  or  by  virtue  of  fome  privi- 
lege of  chace  paramount  over  the  lands  of  others  j   but   this 
however  is  always  limited  to  certain  fealbns,  and  to  particular 
boundaries,      Thefe    limitation??,    a    qualified   fportfman   m 
England,   may  perhaps   difapprove,   as  reftridtive  of  that  ge- 
neral liberty  he  claims,  of  traverfing  over  any  man's  grounds 
in  purfuit  of  his  game  ;    but  in  France,   whatever  game  is 
found  on  the  lands  of  any  one,  is  deemed  to  be  as  much  his 
property,   and  as  part  of  the  profits  of  his  efiate,   whilil:  it 
there  continues,   as  the  deer  in  his  park,   or  the  fowls  in  his 
poultry  yard.     Upon  which  I  mufl  beg  leave  to  remark,   that 
the  privilege  of  chace  being  in  this  manner  confined  to  fixed 
boundaries,  prevents,  in  the  firft  inftance,  all  difputes  amongft 
the  gentlemen  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  on  account  of  inter- 

terrupting  each  other's  fport ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  pre- 
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fervcs  that  prodigious  quantity  of  hares  and  partridges,  which 
we  may  find  in  all  the  provinces  univerfally  diftributed,  with- 
out any  reflraint  of  fale,     In  aid  of  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
marechau[j'ee^   by   virtue  of  feveral  ordonnances,  to  feize  upon 
all  common  poachers,  and  condudl  them   to  prifon  j    from 
whence,  upon  convidion,  they  are  condemned  to  the  galleys. 
But  upon  the  whole,   the  moil  material  part  of  their  duty, 
is  ta  purfue  and   apprehend  all  open  and  violent  tranfgrefTors 
of  the  laws,  either  by  aflaults,   robberies,   or  murders  com- 
mitted on  the  highways,  or  in  the  villages  j   and,  in  general,. 
to  oppofe  themfeives  againft  any  of  the  King's  fubjeds  appear- 
ing any-where  in   open  arms,   or  tumultuoufly  alTembling  to- 
gether in  difturbance  of  the   peace :   and  to  encourage  them- 
in  the  purfult  of  fuch  offenders,   the  King  grants  them  a  re- 
compence,    upon   every   conviftion,    of  one   hundred  livres  5- 
being  near  five  pounds  fterling,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vince, over  and  above  their  falaries ;  but  if  the  convi(ft  was  taken 
by  other  perfons,   the  like  reward  is  transferred  to  them,  and 
paid  out  of  a  floppage   from  the  falaries  of  the  inarechaiiffee-.. 
Thus  are  they  incited  to  be  the  more  vigilant  and  adlive,   as, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  have  a  reward  for  the  performance  of 
their  duty  ;  and,  on  the  other,  fuffer  doubly  by  the  negleib 
of  it.      I   have  only  to  add,    that,    upon  apprehending  any 
offender,   they  have  a  power  to  handcuff  and  condu6l  him  to 
the  next  prifon,   belonging  to  the  ordinary  jurifdi6tion  of  the 
diflricfls  in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  and  then  to  give 
notice  to  the  chief  magiftrate  pi-efiding  therein  ;    or,   if  it  be 
a  crime  within  the  competence  af  their  own  court  of  judica.- 
ture,   tliey  muft  immediately  fend  notice  to  ihtw  prevot  gc^ 
netr.li    or    one   of  his    lieutenants,     which     ever    may    be 
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iKareft,   who  is  bound,   within  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  to  re- 
pair to  the  fame  place,  in  order  to  proceed  to  tryal. 

This  leads  me  to  the  coniideration  of  the  fecond  branch  of 
this  office,  in  which  I  am  to  explain  the  nature  and  power 
of  its  civil  jurifdidion. 

For  the  better  explanation  of  this,  I  thought  it  proper,  in 
order  not  to  interrupt  the  connection  of  the  prefent  fubjed:, 
to  prefix  a  fliort  introdudion,  giving  a  general  account  of  the 
adminiflration  of  juftice  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  it  is  de- 
legated to  numbers  of  diftindl  jurifdidions  :  amongfl  thefe  we 
muft  remember,  that  there  is  in  each  geiieralite^  the  court 
of  the  prevot  of  the  marOials  of  France  ;  the  civil  branch  of 
which  judicature  derives  its  power  from  particular  edids,  and 
confequently,  can  extend  it  only  to  fuch  crimes,  as  therein  are 
afiigned  to  it,  and  which  therefore  are  called  prevotal  cafes  j 
a  diftindion  now  to  be  entered  into,  and  defcribed  more  at 
large. 

T\\Q  preijot  general^  or  one  of  his  lieutenant?,  having  no- 
tice, as  above,  of  an  offender's  being  taken  up  for  a  crime, 
committed  in  any  village,  or  on  the  highway,  within  his  de- 
partment \  immediately  repairs  to  the  prefidial  chamber  of 
the  fame  diflrid,  where  he  is  to  fummon  fix  of  the  mao-if- 
trates  of  that  jurifdidion,  refiding  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
aflift  him  in  forming  that  tribunal,  which  is  to  confill:  of 
feven,  at  lead  ;  of  which  xhQ  prevot  general,  or  his  lieutenant, 
mull  be  one.  Thofe  who  are  thus  fummoned,  are  bound, 
under  a  certain  penalty,  to  attend.  And  although  this  tri- 
bunal is  held  ufually  in  the  prefidial  chamber,  and  compofed 
chiefly  of  magiflrates  belonging  to  it  -,  yet  as  the  prevot  gc- 
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neral  prefides,  it  is  called  his  court}  and  the  proceedings  are 
carried  on,  and  the  final  judgment  given,  in  his  name,  and  by 
his  authority.  The  qff'effiur  prepares  the  evidence,  the  greffier 
makes  up  the  record,  and  the  procureiir  dii  Rot  opens  to  the 
court  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

The  firft  point  previoufly  examined  is,  whether  the  cafe  be 
prcvotal,  that  is,  a  cafe  cognizable  by  this  court  5  for  if  there- 
be  any  room  to  doubt  it,  the  prifoner  is  inftru6led  to  form 
his  objedlion  againft  the  competency  of  a  jurifditftion,  from 
whence  there  is  no  appeal  to  any  other^ 

Now  with  regard  to  the  point  of  competency,,  we  are  to- 
recoiled,  that  the  edi£l  of  1720,  which  I  have  recited  at 
length,  changes  no  part  of  this  jurifdidion,  but  empowers 
the  officers  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fame  matters  prefcribed 
by  all  former  edids,  and  particularly  by  that  of  1670.  This 
edid  is  particularly  referred  to,,  bccaufe  it  is  that  whick 
firft  in  general  defcribed  their  competency  in  the  feveral  cafes 
fet  forth  in  the  Xllth  article  of  the  firfl  title,  and  in  the  fe- 
veral fubfequent  articles  of  the  feeond  title,  being  little  ne- 
celTary  for  me  to  tranfcribe,  lince  the  nature  of  this  jurifdic- 
tion  has  been  more  amply  explained  by  the  declaration  re- 
giftcred  the  5th.  of  February  173  ij.  which,  in  a  particular 
manner,  defcribes  the  quality  of  the  perfons,  and  the  Jpecies 
of  the  crimes,  that  are  liable  to  come  under  the  fentence  of 
this  court  of  final  judicature. 

In  the  firfl:  place,  it  confirms  to  the  prcvot  of  the  marfhals,, 
an  authority  over  all  vagabonds  and  abandoned  people,  having, 
no  fettlements,  nor  means  of  fubfiftence,  nor  capable  of  pro-^ 
curing,  from  any  perfons  of  credit,  ?.  certificate  of  their  mo- 
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rals  and  good  behaviour.  The  ?narechaiijjec  are  to  take  op  all 
under  this  defcription,  even  though  they  are  not  accufed  of 
any  crime  or  mifdemeanor  ;  as  alfo  all  ilurdy  beggars^  who 
may  be  in  the  fame  cafe,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
edicts,  ordonnances  and  declarations  againft  begging,  &c. 

Secondly,  it  allows  to  this  court  a  power  of  examining  thofe 
who  have  before  been  condemned  ta  any  corporal  puniihment, 
banifliment,  or  the  ameftde  honorable  j  but  then  reflrains  it  to 
take  cognizance  of  only  the  infra6b*on  of  that  banifliment, 
which  itfelf  had  denounced  3  according  to  the  general  rule 
of  all  the  jurildidtions,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  firfl  part. 

Thirdly,  its  authority  extends  over  all  foldiers,  as  well  ort 
their  march,  as  at  their  quarters ;  or  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous J  or  where  they  halt  during  their  march  :  alfo  over  all 
deferters  from  the  army,  or  thofe  who  favoured  their  de- 
fertiouj  although  thefe  fliould  not  belong  to  the  army. 

All  thefe  cafes,  in  the  three  preceeding  articles,  are  ac- 
counted prevotali  only  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  per- 
fons  accufed. 

The  declaration  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  prevdfal  cales> 
which  are  fo  by  the  nature  of  the  crimes  themfelves  \  namely, 
robberies  on  the  highway  j  all  thefts  by  breaking  open,  when 
accompanied  by  bearing  arms,  and  uling  public  violence ; 
or  where  the  infracftion  fhall  appear  to  have  been  made 
through  the  walls  of  an  enclofure,  or  the  top  of  a  houfe> 
or  tlie  doors  or  outward  windows^  even  though  the  fame 
fhould  not  be  done  by  force  of  arms,  or  open  violence  ;  fa- 
crilege  accompanied  by  the  circumftance  above-marked  of 
thefts  by  breaking  open  -,   all  feditionS;^  popular  commotions, 
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gathering  together,  or  unlawful  aflemblies  with  arms  j  levy- 
ing of  foldiers  without  the  King's  commiffion  j  coining,  or 
uttering  faUe  money. — Provided  neverthelefs,  that  no  other 
fpecies  of  crimes  than  thefe  above-marked  are  to  be  deemed 
by  their  nature  to  be  prevotal :  provided  alfo,  that  \ht  prcoof 
of  the  marfhals  is  not  to  take  cognizance  even  of  thefe  fo  de- 
fcribedj  if  committed  in  the  towns  or  fuburbs  in  which  he 
and  his  heutenants  keep  their  relidence. 

After  having  thus  explained  the  competency  of  the  prevotal 
jurifdid:ion,  the  declaration  proceeds  to  confirm  the  fame  com- 
petency in  the  prefidial  court,   agreeably  to  the  original  edidt 
of  1 55 1,   called  the   edicft  des  prefidiaux^  with  an  exception 
neverthelefs  of  what  may  relate  to  deferters  from  the  army, 
or  thofe  who  may  fuborn  or  favour  fuch  deferters,  over  whom 
the  preiots  of  the  marfhals  have  the  fole  jurifdi6lion,   in  ex- 
clufion   to  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  :    and  next,  with 
this  reftridion,  that  the  prefidial  is  authorifed  to  enquire  only 
into  fuch  prevotal  cafes,  where  the  matter  in  queftion,  be  it 
of  the  quality   of  the  perfon,    or  the  nature   of  the  crime, 
took  its  rife  within  the  diftridt  of  the  baillage  or  fenejloall^   in 
which  the  prefidial  is  eflabliflied  :    to  which  this  farther  dif- 
tindion  may   be   added,   that  as   the  court  of  the  prevot  of 
the  marllials  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  tryal  of  prevotal  crimes 
committed  in  the  villages,  or  on  the  highways,  being  ex- 
cluded, as  above,  from  exercifmg  their  jurifdidion  within  the 
towns  of  their  refidence  ;  fo  the  prefidial  court,  to  remedy  this 
defed,  feems  chiefly  intended  for  the  tryal  of  the  fame  crimes 
committed  within  thofe  towns. 
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The  feveral  fubfequent  articles  of  this  declaration  are  in- 
tended to  fettle  many  other  diflindlions,  with  refped  to  cafes 
being  pa.rt  prevotaly  and  part  not  fo  :  as  alfo  about  the  forms 
and  methods  of  proceeding :  and  laflly,  concerning  the  con- 
current jurifdidions  of  the  feveral  courts.  Thefe  have  not 
thought  neceflary  to  tranfcribe,  as  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
conftitutional  forms  of  our  courts,  fo  (hill  obferve  no  more  upon 
this  head,  than  that  to  avoid  the  difputes  which  might  hap- 
pen about  the  preference  of  thefe  concurrent  powers,  which 
generally  tend  to  the  delay  or  obflrucflion  of  juftice,  it  is  de- 
cided by  the  above  declaration,  that  if  a  complaint  of  a 
prevotal  cafe^  cognizable  in  both  courts,  fliould  happen  to 
be  made  to  tJie  prefidial  before  it  be  made  to  the  prevote,  or 
even  if  it  be  lodged  there  the  fame  day,  the  judge  of  the 
prefidial  fhall  keep  poITeffion  of  the  trial  in  preference  to  the 
prevot  of  the  marfhals. 

However,  this  is  the  fame  in  effect,  with  regard  to  the 
prifoner  j  for  iince  each  court  has  an  equal  jurifdidtion,  their 
judgment  is  alike  final,  and  without  appeal.  But  there  may 
be  fome  difference  to  the  prifoner,  if  both  thefe  courts 
fhould  negledl  the  complaint,  and  it  fhould  be  brought  to  be 
tried  at  the  baillage  ov  fe?iejha!l  y  for  in  fuch  cafe,  though  that 
court  alfo  may  take  cognizance  of  pre-votal  crimes,  yet  it  muft 
adjudge  them  by  the  fame  authority  as  it  adjudges  other 
crimes,  from  whence  confequently  an  appeal  will  lie  to  the 
fuperior  court  of  Parliament. 

But  to  return  ;  fuppofing  the  complaint  duly  made  a-t  the 
court  of  the  prevot  general,  and  the  cafe  adjudged /'/-£"L'£'/^Z, 
'which  mufl  be  three  days  after  the  complaint  is  lodged,    the 
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accufed  is  then  to  be  apprlfed  under  what  circumflances  he, 
or  his  crime,  is  declared  to  be  within  the  competency  of  that 
jurifdidion,  that  accordingly  he  may  prepare  for  his  defence, 
againfl  the  final  judgment  to  be  given  thereon,  without  ap- 
peal, and  without  pardon. 

The  forms  of  the  proceedings  are  the  fame  as  in  all  other 
criminal  cafes,  and  which  I  have  defcribed  in  my  account  of 
the  courts  of  jullice  eftablifhed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
But  here  I  muft  particularly  take  notice,  that  the  archers  of 
the  marechaufjee^  though  they  are  entitled  to  a  reward  upoa 
the  convidl:ion,  yet  are  allowed  to  give  their  evidence  upon 
the  trial,  as  to  the  manner  they  were  called  upon  by  the  pub- 
lic outcry,  to  apprehend  the  prifoner  j  whether  he  fled,  and 
what  refiftance  he  made  to  avoid  being  taken ;  for  fuch  re- 
fiftance  is  always  conftrued  to  be  an  open  violence,  and  at 
once  makes  the  cafe  prevotal,  although  the  crime  originally 
might  not  have  been  fo. 

Upon  the  fentence  being  pronounced,  there  is  an  end  of  this 
court,  which  has  authority  only  over  the  crime  :  the  goods 
and  chattels  therefore  of  the  prifoner,  which,  upon  convidion, 
are  forfeited  to  the  King,  muft  be  delivered  to  the  judge  of 
the  ordinary  jurifdidion  of  the  diflridl  wherein  this  court  was 
held,  wlio  is  bound  to  account  for  the  fame  to  the  officers  of 
the  domainey  as  the  body  mull;  be  delivered  to  the  executioner 
of  the  fame  diftridl,  who  is  bound  immediately  to  perform 
the  execution. 

By  this  account  of  the  ?}mrechau[fee,  it  appears  to  be  an 
eftablifliment  chiefly  intended  for  the  fafe-guard  and  protedion 
of  honeft  men  againfl  any  violent  aflaults  or  robberies  on  the 
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highways ;  to  which  purpofe,  a  felecSt  body  of  men  are  dli- 
ciplined  and  armed  with  power  to  oppofe  force  to  violence, 
and  fpeedy  juftice  to  flagrant  crimes.  For  I  muft  obierve, 
that  in  France  there  is  no  fuch  miniilerial  peace  officer  as  a 
conftable,  whofe  authority  is  fo  elTentially  necefiary  for  the 
execution  of  our  laws  ;  inllead  of  which,  they  have  here 
fele(5ted,  as  above-defcribed,  a  body  of  men  in  arms,  who, 
deriving  their  commiffions  from  the  great  conftable  and 
marftials  of  France,  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  military 
conftables.  But  fuch  an  eftabhftiment  is  not  to  be  imitated 
in  our  land  of  hberty,  where  the  injured  and  opprefTed  are  to 
feek  for  no  other  protection,  but  that  which  the  law  ought 
only  to  afford,  without  flying  for  aid  to  a  military  power  ;.  a 
remedy  dangerous,  and  perhaps  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  How- 
ever it  may  be  taken  into  confideration,  whether  a  feled:  body 
of  men  might  not  be  appointed  in  each  of  our  counties,  un- 
der tht  fam-e  difcipline  and  ceconomy  as  the  marcchaiifft'e  m 
France,  but  fubfervient  wholly  to  the  civil  power,  whofe  kA^ 
duty  ihould  be  to  patrole,  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,. 
from  town  to  town,  in  order  to  protect  the  innocent  travellers 
from  all  aifaults  or  robberies  on  the  highways  :  and  alfo  to 
aid  the  peace-officers,  in  purfuing  and  apprehending  fuch  of- 
fenders on  every  public  outcry,  ajid  condu6t  them  to  the 
common  goals  to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftlce,  fo 
duely  adminiftered  at  the  quarter  feffions,  or  by  the  judges  in 
their  ijeveral  circuits  throughout  the  kingdom.  Such  a  pa- 
trole at  leaft  feems  more  immediately  neceflary  in  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  our  great  metropolis,  in  and  about  v/hich,  as  in 
all  other  capitals,  aflaults  and  robberies  are  more  frequently 
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committed  than  in  the  highways  at  a  greater  diftance  :  thefe 
dangers  and  mifchiefs,  notwithflanding  all  former  precau- 
tions, ha\  ing  been  of  late  greatly  increafed  in  London,  his 
IMajefly  has  been  pleafed  to  recommend  to  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  to  continue  their  earneil  attention  to  the  im- 
portant ob]ed:  of  reforming  fuch  abufes,  intimating,  that 
every  body  fhould  contribute  their  befh  endeavours  towards  it  *. 
In  purfuance  therefore  of  fo  general  a  recommendation,  I 
have,  during  my  prefent  refidence  at  Paris,  taken  fome  far- 
ther pains  to  be  informed  of  the  regulations  enforced,  for 
preferving  the  peace,  and  preventing  robberies  in  the  flreets 
of  this  capital. 

*  See  the  King's  fpccches,  November  14,  1751,  and  November  15,  17 $3" 
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PART     III. 

An  Account  of  the  Regulations  inforced 

in  the  City  of  P ARI S^  for  the  Prefcrvation 
of  the  Peace,  and  the  Preventing  of  Street 
Robberies. 

F  T  E  R  having  given  an  account  of  the 
-marechauffee  eftablillied  in  all  the  provinces 
of  France,  I  fliall  now  endeavour  to  de- 
fciibe  the  police  and  government  af  Paris, 
ertabliflied  for  the  like  prefervation  of  the 
peace,  and  the  preventing  of  robberies  in 
the  (Ireets  of  that  city.  In  doing  this,  I  fliall  confine  myfelf 
to  fpeak  only  of  Its  civil  admin iflration  3  as  it  will  be  foreign 
to  my  fubjed-,  to  take  any  notice  of  the  ecjledaftlcal,  or  of 
the  military  government  j  the  lirfl  being  under  the  diredion 
of  the  archbifhop,  and  the  other  under  the  command  of  a 
military  governor. 

The  civil  government  of  Pai'is  is,  in  general,  delegated  to 
one  of  the  mlnifters  of  ilate,  who  has  the  fuperlntendency  of 
this  city,  as-  part  of  the  charge  of  his  m-iniftry  ;  and,  as 
herein  he.  reprefents  the  power  of  the  King,  all  the  inferior 
offices,  and  employments  necellary  for  the  confervation  of  the 
peace,  are  fiibfervient  to  him  ;   and  be  decides   all  matters 
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relating  thereto,  without  appeal  :  but  fince  this  duty  is  but  a 
part  of  his  miniftry,  he  can  give  only  a  part  of  his  time  to 
It,  and  accordingly  holds  his  public  audience  but  once  a 
week,  chiefly  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  fubordinate  ma- 
giftrates  j  to  redrefs  the  complaints  that  may  be  made  of  their 
adminiAration  j  and  to  illue  out  his  orders  upon  fuch  affairs, 
as  may  require  his  ultimate  decifion. 

Wc  mull:  proceed  therefore  to  an  examination  of  the  duty 
of  the  inferior  officers,  in  their  due  feries  of  fubordination  ; 
and  from  thence  furvey  tlie  chain  of  this  government,  and 
the  particular  links  of  whicli  it  is  compofed  ;  for  fince  public 
order  is  always  beft  maintained  by  fub-divifions  of  the  general 
duty,  the  well-regulated  police  of  this  capital  is  principally 
owing  to  the  delignation  of  numbers  of  magiilirates,  divided 
into  feparate  quarters,  mutually  dependant  on  each  other, 
fubfervient  and  accountable  alike  to  one  chief,  and  affifted  by 
menial  officers  and  guards  that  are  common  to  all. 

For  example ;   although  the  minifler  above-mentioned  may 

be  fald  rather  to  fupervife  the  officers  of  the  police,   than  the 

police  itfelf ;    yet  his  fubflitute,  who  is  called  the  lieutenant  de 

police,  is  charged  with   the  immediate  execution  of  the  laws 

themfelves,   relative   to  the  prefervation   of  the  peace.     He 

holds  his  office  by  the  King's  appointment,  and  at  the  King's 

pleafure  j    and   confequently,   mufl  make  it  his  chief  duty  to 

attend  the  orders  of  the  court  3    to  be  exadl  in  apprehending 

all  the  fufpedted  enemies  of  the  government  3    and  fecret  and 

fubfervient  to  the  miniftry  in  every  part  of  his  adminiftration. 

Thus  far  he  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  officer  of  the  court : 

his  next  duty  as  a  magiftrafce  of  the  city,  purfuant  to  the 
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cdid:  of  1667,  by  which  this  office  was  created,  extends  to 
the  fuppreffing  of  all  tumults,  feditions,  and  dilbrders ;  houfes 
of  ill  fame,  and  unlawful  games.  He  is  to  give  his  direftions 
upon  all  inundations  of  the  river,  or  accidents  by  fire.  To 
him  belongs  the  right  of  vifitijig  the  fairs,  markets,  public 
halls,  inns,  tipling- houfes,  and  fellers  of  wine  :  and  it  is  he 
that  orders  in  what  manner,  and  from  whence,  the  fupply 
fliall  be  made  of  all  forts  of  necelTary  provifions,  that  are  to 
be  brought  by  land-carriage.  What  come  by  water  are  under 
the  jurifdid:ion  of  the  prevot  des  7narchands  \  whofe  feparate 
fund:ion  I  fhall  hereafter  defcribe. 

It  is  the  lieutenant  de  police  alfo,  that  has  the  examination 
of  all  printed  papers  in  fmgle  flieets  j  v/hich  cannot  be  dif- 
perfed  without  the  authority  of  his  licence  :  by  virtue  of  this, 
he  has  a  controul  over  the  Gazettes,  news-papers,  and  the 
colporteurs  or  hawkers  of  the  fame  :  as  alfo  over  all  the  ballads 
and  ballad-fingers  j  fo  that  nothing  of  this  kind,  that  is  li- 
entious  or  feditious,  either  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  againil 
the  government,  is  ever  permitted  to  be  publicly  fold,  or  fung 
about  the  fiireets. 

This  magistrate  likewife  prefides  at  the  eledions  of  the 
mafl:ers,  wardens  and  fyndics  of  the  feveral  communities  of 
arts  and  myfteries  y  binding  of  apprentices  -,  the  reception, 
or,  as  we  term  it,  the  admitting  of  perlbns  to  the  freedom 
of  particular  companies  ^  the  vlfitation  of  their  manufactures, 
and  the  ftatutes  and  regulations  concerning  the  due  ilandard 
and  quality  of  the  fame,  are  all  under  his  jurifdidlion  ;  and 
it  is  he,  that  fettles  the  amount  of  the  pole-tax,  or  capitation, 
that  is  payable  by  each  community. 

After 


After  Iiavlna;  confiuered   the  duty  of  this  officer,  as  a  ma- 
glil:rate  invefted  with  authority  to  illue  out  his  orders  for  the 
regulation  of  the  police^  I  muft  proceed  to  defcribe  the  feveral 
powers  he  is  armed  with,  as  incident  to  the  authority  of  his 
office,   for   the   due   execution   of  thofe   orders.     This  is  the 
moft  material  eonfideration  for  us,  as  it  is  not  tlie  want  of 
good  laws,  but  a  defedl  in  the  execution,  that  occafions  thofe 
diforders  in  our  metropolis,  which  are  fo  effi^ctually  fuppreiled 
in  this. 

To  this  purpofc,  the  lieutenant  de  police  n>ay  be  found  fit- 
tine  every  day,   either  at  his  own  houfe,  or  at  the  chatelet,  in 
his  judicial  capacity,  upon  the  accufation  of  all  mifdemeanors^. 
crimes,  felonies,  or   other  outragious   violences  ;    all   which,, 
lapon  the  accufed  perfons   being  brought  before  him,  he  tries, 
in  the  firfh  inilance,   in  a  fummary  manner  3   and  for  light  and 
trivial  offences,  either  reprimands  and  difmifTes  j.  or  orders  re- 
paration to   be   made  to  the  party  injured  ^  or  commits  thofe 
who  have   no  vifible  means  q^  livelihood,,  to  be  kept  to  hard 
labour   in   the   general    holpital,    as  it  is   here  called  ;    upon 
which  eflablillmient,  I  Ihall  prcfcntly  make  my  remarks  more 
at  large.      But  fuch  as  are  brought  before  him  accufed    of 
more  flagrant  crimes,  and  defcrving  more  exemplary  punifli- 
ment,  thefe  he  commits  to  the  prifon  of  the  chatckt^  or  the 
fort  evcquey  being  the  two  great  public  prifons  in  this  city,  to 
take  their  trials  at  a  more  formal  and  fuperior  court  of  judica- 
ture, at  which  he  alfo  affifis,  once  a  month,  to  execute  an- 
other  branch  of  his   commiffion,    of  which   I  fliall,  in  due 
order,  give  a  brief  accoimt, 
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Upon  thus  enumerating  the  fevefal  branches  of  this  ofHcc, 
it  may  readily  be  fuppofed,  that  the  duty  mud-  be  too  great, 
for  the  moft  laborious  and  vigilant  magiftrate,  without  the 
-affiftance  of  divers  other  inferior  ofBcers,  who  being  difliri- 
buted  in  different  quarters'  of  the  city,  and  having  a  fhare 
-allotted  to  each,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  burthen  may  be  di- 
vided, and  the  whole  fuflained  by  the  united  endeavours  of 
all,   agreeably  to  the  obfervation  I  have  made  before. 

Therefore,  for  the  better  accelerating  of  juflice,  the  city 
being  divided  into  twenty  quarters,  two  or  three  c-ommiflaries 
are  appointed  in  each,  always  to  be  near  at  hand,  to  take 
•cognizance  of  all  accidental  injuries,  infults,  robberies,  &c. 
that  may  chance  to  be  committed  within  their  particular  dif- 
tri6ts.  Thefe  commiitaries,  being  forty-eight  in  number,  are 
-in  the  nature  of  juilices  of  peace  within  their  feveral  divifions  j 
not  that  I  prefume  to  put  them  upon  the  rank  of  our  juilices 
of  peace,  or  of  the  aldermen  of  the  feveral  wards  of  London  5 
fince  here,  inflead  of  being  promoted  to  their  office  on  ac- 
count of  their  fortunes  or  abilities,  they  purchafe  the  employ- 
ment in  order  to  live  on  the  perquifites  it  may  yield  :  but 
though  the  employment  is  of  no  high  rank,  yet  it  is  their 
o?iIy  employment,  and  their  whole  time  is  given  up  in  duly 
difcharging  the  duties  of  it.  They  are  ready  to  attend  upon 
€very  complaint  of  the  breach  of  the  peace  -,  tliey  interpofe 
their  authority  upon  all  tumults,  quarrels,  or  riots  in  the 
ftreets  j  they  frequently  go  the  rounds  of  their  quarters,  both 
by  night  and  by  day,  affiiled  by  a  fufficient  efcort ;  fometimes 
upon  information ;  and  fometimes  only  upon  fufpicion  j  in 
fearch  of  concealed  rogues,  unlawful  aflemblies  of  gamefters, 
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Tooie  v/oraen,  and  fuch  as  have  no  vifible  means  of  Iionefli 
livelihood.  They  have  a  power  upon  the  fpot  to  examine 
thefe  when  difcovered,  to  take  the  teflimonies  of  the  wit- 
neifes  prefent,  and  upon  proof  of  the  allegation,  to  fend  the 
parties,  either  to  the  general  holpital,  or  to  the  public  prifon, 
for  further  trial  :  of  all  thefe  tranfadions,  and  even  of  the 
fmallefl:  matter  of  complaint  that  is  brought  before  them, 
they  are  obliged  to  render  an  account  to  the  lieutenant  de po- 
lice. 

Befides  this  part  of  their  duty,   they  keep  a  kind  of  regiflry 
ofiice  of  all  the  public  hotels  and  lodging-houfes  within  their 
dillridt ;   tljc  landlords   of  which   are   obliged   to  give  in  the 
names    and   qualities   of  every  lodger  upon   his   frfl:  arrival, 
and  immediate   notice  when  he  departs  :    and,  as  the  com- 
miflaries  tranfmit  thefe  regiftries  monthly  to  the  public  office 
of  the  lieutenant  de  police^  every   unfettlcd  ftranger  may  be 
traced,  from  his   leaving   of  one   abode  to  his  taking  up  an- 
other, either  by    his  name  ;  or,  if  that  be  changed,  by  the 
defcription  of  his  perfon  :  fo  that  it   is  very  difficult  for  fuA 
pedled  perfons,   by   thus  being  hunted  from   place  to  place,. 
to  lie  long  concealed.     I  mud  obferve  further,    that  every 
landlord,    that    lets    out   ready-furnillied   lodgings   for   hire, 
without  reQ:ifterin2"  his  houfe  at  the  commiffiaries,  is  liable  to 
a  very  fevere  line  ;    or  if  the  commiffary,    upon    fearch,  ffiall 
difcover  any   allemblies    in    thofe  lodging-houfes  playing  at 
unlawfu-l  games,   the  landlord  is  puniffied  by  fine  or  impri- 
fonmcnt,    for   not   having  given    previous   notice ;    and    the 
lodger,  for  having  permitted   the  fame  in  his  apartment,  is 
fined  3000  livres,  and  ba^iillicd  the  city; 
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1  muft  add,  that  the  commiiTarles,  befides  their  jurifdic- 
tion  in  criminal  aftairs,  make  part  of  the  civil  jiu-ifdidtion  of 
the  cbatekt,  as  inferior  officers  to  the  lieutenant  civil,  who  is 
the  chief  judge  of  that  court;  and  as  one  branch  of  his  duty 
is  to  take  the  probates  of  all  wills  and  teflaments,  fo  it  is  the 
duty  of  thefe  commifTaries,  to  examine  and  take  the  inven- 
tories that  are  to  be  made  by  all  executors  and  adminiflrators. 
The  profit  of  this  charge,  what  with  fees  and  perquifites, 
is  eflimated  at  6000  livres,  or  about  260  pounds  ilerling  a 
year,  and  is  ufually  purchafed  at  the  rate  of  30,000  livres, 
which  is  near  to  the  amount  of  1200  guineas, 

But  to  arrive  at  a  clofer  difcovery  of  perfons,  any  ways 
tranfgreffing  the  orders  ellablifhed  for  the  government  of  the 
city,  twenty  other  inferior  officers  are  appointed,  one  for  each 
quarter,  called  the  inJpeBors  of  the  police^  to  be  affiflant  to  the 
commifTaries,  by  their  information  of  all  abufes  and  irregula- 
rities committed  within  their  refpedive  diflridls.  Thefe,  in 
purfuance  of  the  edid:  of  March  1740,  for  their  creation, 
and  regulating  their  duties,  are  dillributed  in  the  feveral 
quarters  of  the  city  and  fuburbs,  to  give  an  account  of  all 
nuifances  in  the  public  flreets,  either  by  dirt,  rubbifli,  or 
bad  pavement ;  whether  any  houfes  are  ruinous,  and  likely 
to  fall  i  and  whether  the  lanthorns  at  night  be  duly  lighted  at 
the  proper  hours.  And  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  that  the 
commillaries  tranfmit  the  regiflers  of  all  the  lodgers  within 
their  diflridls,  to  the  lieutena?it  de  police^  once  a  month;  fo 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  infpedlors,  to  vifit  the  public  hotels, 
and  ready-furnifhed  lodgings,  every  day  ;  to  take  an  account 
of  the  name,  country,  and  quality  of  every  new-comer  3.  and 
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of  the  time  of  his  departure ;  which  they  immediately  carry 
to  the  commiflary :  they  endeavour  Hkevvife  to  dircover, 
whether  liich  lodgers  give  a  true  account  of  themfclves,  and 
really  are  what  they  pretend  to  be  j  and  pry,  as  much  as 
poiTible,  into  the  nature  of  their  bufinefs  and  employment, 
and  the  manner  of  their  lives  and  converfitions. 

The  falary  to  thefe  officers  is  paid  oui;  of  a  monthly  duty 
of  20  fols  upon  every  great  hotel,  10  fols  upon  every  houfe,. 
and  5  fols  on  every  dealer  in  fecond-hand  goods  :  over  and 
above  which,  there  is  an  annual  gratification  of  4000  livres, 
which  is  175  pounds,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fund  that  is 
raifed  by  the  fines  paid  at  the  chatelet,  which  the  lieutenant  de 
police  has  a  power  of  diflributing,  as  he  fliall  think  proper, 
amongfl  fuch  of  thefe  officers,  as  fhall  dillinguifh  themfelves 
by  their  diligence,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  j  which 
they  muH:  perform  perfonally,  and,  upon  any  negled,  are 
puniffiable,  either  by  fine  or  fufpenfion.  But  fince  all  regu- 
lations are  liable  to  abufe,  it  is  QcA'j  to  be  conceived,  that 
thefe  people,  who  purchafe  their  employments,  make  an  ill 
ufe  of  their  power,  by  taking  bribes  to  conceal  thofe  very 
people,  againft  whom  they  ought  to  inform.  Accordingly,^ 
fuch  perquifites,  added  to  the  amount  of  the  above  monthly 
duty,  which  is  divided  amongil  them,  make  the  employ- 
ment fo  profitable,  that  it  is  generally  fold  for  about  five 
hundred  poiinds  fterling. 

Befides  thefe  public  informers,  for  they  are  looked  upon 
in  that  light,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  miniftry  employ 
numbers  of  private  fpies,  or  flies,  as  they  are  generally  called  ; 
who  are  buzzing   about  in  all  coffi:c-houfes,  and  places  of 
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public  refort,  to  take  an  account  of  tlie  converfatlon  of  people-, 
%vhat  rumours  are  fpread  abroad,  and  what  reflections  made, 
either  upon  the  adminiitration,  or  the  perfons  employed  in  it. 
The  malecontents  are  thus  difcovered,  and  oftentimes  unex- 
pectedly taken  up  and  imprifoned,  as  fowers  of  fedition,  on 
account  of  fome  imprudent  and  unguarded  expreflions. 

Next  to   the  infpeCtors,  are  the  exempts  de  police^   fifty  in 
number  ;    the  duty  of  thefe  is  to  promote  the  due  obfervance 
of  the  regulations  eilabliflied   for  the  maintenance  of  order 
in   all  public  places  -,   they  direCt  the  coachmen  in  the  fcreets 
upon  any  ftop  to  back,  or  give  way,  fo  as  may  beft  clear  the 
paflage ;   and  oblige  the  drivers  of  carts  to   v\'alk  clofe  to  the 
head  of  their  horfes,    the  better  to  prevent   any   accident  of 
running  over  the  people.     They  take  up  ballad-fingers,   who 
prefume  to  fing  any  fongs,    that  have  not  been  licenfed ;  ex- 
amine the  pamphlets  carried  about  by  the  hawkers,  in  fearch 
of  fuch  as  are  prohitbied  to  be  fold.    They  immediately  repair 
to  any  croud  or  mob  gathering  in  the  flreets,  and  lay  their 
hands  on  thofe,  who,  by  any  turbulent  behaviour,  gave  oc- 
caiion  to  it.     They  are  likewife  difperfed  in  the  churches,  in 
the  public  gardens,    and   at   the   feveral  play-houfes,  where 
they  have  a  powder  to  feize  and  turn  out  fuch  as  prefume  to 
behave  in  a  manner  unbecoming  that  decency  and  decorum, 
which  ought  ever  to  be  preferved  in  places  of  general  refort.   ■ 
To  the  fame  purpofe,    the  late  ordonnance  of  the  25th  of 
April,    175 1,  has  eftabiifhed  a  guard  of  foldiers,  taken  from 
the  French  foot  guards,  that  are  quartered  at  Paris  i    who 
are  upon  duty  every  night  at  the  French  and  Italian  comedies, 
whilil  the  guard,  belonging  to  the  hotel  de  'vilki  is  to  perform 
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the  fame  duty  at  the  opera-houfe,  that  theatre  being  now  put 
under  the  dire(5lion  of  the  prevot  des  inarchands.    Accordingly,, 
centinels  are  now  placed  at  each   of  thefe   houfes ;   fome  on. 
the  ftage  -,  fome  in  the  avenues  leading  to  the  amphitheatre, 
as  the  front-boxes  are  called  -,  and  to  the  loges,   or  fide-boxes  ;. 
and  feveral   are  placed   within  the   pit ;    which,   at  the  play- 
houfes  at  Paris,  as  well  as  at  London,   are  the  feats,  wherein 
the   critics   aiTum^  the   fovereign    right,    of  exerclfing    their 
judgment  upon  all  dramatic  productions.     The  guards  within 
the  houfe  have  orders  to  turn  out  all  perfons  guilty  of  tumul- 
tuous behaviour  j    and  to  lilence  the  loud  talk  of  any  indivi- 
duals,   which  may  interrupt  the  reft  of  the  audience.     There 
are,   at  the   fame  time,   numbers  of  centinels,  ranged  in  the 
llreets  adjoining  to   the  play-houfes,  to   keep   off  the  mob, 
and   clear  the  pafTage  }   by  which  means  the  order  in  which, 
the  coaches  are  obliged  to  come  up  and  drive  off,  renders  the 
entrance  and  going  out,   both  fafe  and  convenient.     But  I  ap- 
prehend,   fuch  a  guard,   ftatloned  with  an  intent  to  awe  the 
audience,    in    the    pit   of  any  of  our   theatres   in  London, 
would  be  apt  to  create,   rather  than  filence,   a  noife  and  dif- 
turbance. 

It  is  llkewife  part  of  the  exempt's  duty,  to  ferve  the. 
King's  lettre  dc  cachet^  upon  all  the  inferior  people,  againft 
whom  informations  are  laid  for  any  offences  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  government:.  They  do  not  purchafe  their  em- 
ployment, but  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and  paid  twenty 
Ibis  a  day,  with  an  additional  gratification  for  every  extra- 
ordinary duty.. 
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After  the  exempts  of  the  police,  I  am  to  mention  the  com- 
pany, known  by  the  denomination  of  the  archers ;  who  being 
one  hundred  in  number,  are  diflributed  into  brigades  of  ten, 
with  a  brigadier  over  each  j  and  who  march,  in  diftind; 
bodies,  through  all  the  quarters  of  Paris,  from  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  till  twelve  at  noon,  and  from  two  till 
fix  in  the  afternoon,  to  take  up  all  the  vagabonds,  loofe 
women,  and  idle  beggars,  that  they  find  wandring  and  lurk- 
ing about  the  ftreets,  whom  they  carry  immediately  to  the 
lieutenant  de police,  and  from  thence,  according  to  his  orders, 
conduct  them  to  the  general  workhoufe  or  liofpital.  This 
company  is  likewife  paid  by  the  King,  twenty  fols  a  day  for 
each  private  man,  and  thirty  fols  a  day  for  each  brigadier  : 
they  are  not  regularly  difciplined,  nor  have  any  uniform,  but- 
are  fufficiently  diflinguilhcd  by  wearing  buff  bandeliers  over 
their  cloaths,  and  are,  at  all  times,  fubiervient  to  the  orders- 
of  the  lieutenant  de  police. 

It  was  either  by  their  receiving  too  rigid  orders,  or  by  toa 
rigidly  executing  fuch  as  they  had  received,  that,  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  the  year  I'j^o,  a  commotion  was  raifed  amongft  the 
populace  of  this. city,  upon  fome  ftrange  fuggeftions,  that 
thefe  archers  took  up,  not  only  the  vagabonds  and  fturdy 
beggars,  but  little  children  they  found  playing  about  the 
ilreets,  and  even  fome  that  belonged  to  honell  and  indullrious 
citizens  -,  which  children,  it  was  given  out,  were  fo  taken 
up,  to  be  tranfported  to  people  the  colonies.  I  fliall  make 
no  digreffion,  by  reciting  the  many  idle  ftories  that  were 
ipread  abroad  at  this  time  :  after  fome  outrages  committed,, 
the  mob,  which  coniifted  modly  of  women  and  lackeys  ou-t 
of  placCj   was   foon  diipelled,   by  the  eite^^ual  method  ufedi 
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here,  of  fending  a  body  of  difciplined  troops  to  drive  them 
away.  The  confequence  of  all  which,  has  been,  that  the- 
number'  of  archers,  which  before  was  but  fifty,  is  now  one 
hundred,  and  a  hke  augmentation  has  been  made  to  the  city 
v.-atch  guard  to  patrolc  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night  j  the 
particulars  oi  whofi  duty  I  am  now  going  to  explain. 

What  I  am  to  relate  on  this  head,  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  are  protected,  day  and  night,  by  a  guard  of  armed 
and  difciplined  watchmen  j  if  being  fo  watched  may  be  called 
a  protedion.  This  watch-guard  confifls  both  of  horfe  and 
foot,  under  the  denominations  of  the  gutf  a  cheval,  and  guei 
ci  pieJy    who  are  never  to  ferve  out  of  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  giict  a  chevalj  or  horfe-guard,  is  a  company  compofed 
of  two  hundred  effedive  men,   and  twenty  fupernumeraries, 
appointed   and   paid   by  the  King,   and  raifed  out  of  the  dif- 
banded  horfe  and  dragooons  that  have  ferved   in   his  troops  : 
their  pay  is    three   livres,    or  half  a  crown  a  day  for  each 
horfeman,    and    four    livres    ten    fols,    or    about  three  iliil- 
lings,   and   nine  pence   Englifli,   for   each    brigadier;  out  of 
which  they  find  themfelves  with  horfe,    arms,   and  accoutre- 
ments;    are  dreffed  in  an  uniform;  and  obferve  the  new  ex- 
ercife  in  tlieir  difcipline  :    they  are  commanded  by  a  chief, 
who  takes  his  orders  from  the  lieutenant  de  police^  or  the  mi- 
nifler  who  has  the  department  of  Paris.     They  are  not  pro- 
perly enlified  into  this  fcrvice,  although  they  cannot  withdraw 
*      themfelves  from  it  without  the  leave  of  the  minifter,  which 
he  never  refufes,   there  being  fo  many  fupernumeraries   ready 
to  fill  the  vacancy.     When  any  one  is  no  longer  able  to  ferve, 
he  has  a  penfion  of  four  hundred  livres  for  his  life,  one  moiety 
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paid  by  the  King,  and  the  other  ftopt  out  of  the  pay  of  the 
fupernumerary  who  fucceeds  in  his  place. 

This  company  is  divided  into  brigades  ;  each  brigade  Is 
compofed  of  a  brigadier  and  four  horfemen  :  four  brigades,  or 
twenty  men,  patrole  the  flreets  in  the  day  time^  and  fifteen 
brigades,  or  feyenty-five  men,  patrole  the  flreets  at  night :  and 
the  whole,  in  their  turns,  perform  thefe  fcparate  duties  al- 
ternately. 

The  day  guard  being  thus  divided,  traverfe  the  city  In  dif- 
ferent patroles,  and  frequently  making  their  rounds  appear, 
by  the  quicknefs  of  the  circulation,  to  be  more  in  number 
than  what  they  really  are.  Each  brigade  in  his  turn  goes 
through  all  the  public  flreets,  fquares  and  markets,  and  traverfes 
along  the  quays;  in  doing  which,  it  is  their  duty  to  intcrpofe 
upon  the  appearance  of  any  tumult  and  diforder ;  to  feparate 
and  drive  away  all  perfons  wrangling  and  quarrelling  together  ^ 
to  purfue  all  fugitives  upon  the  firfl  outcry  j  and  lay  hold  on  the 
offenders  they  are  charged  with,  and  conduct  them  either  to 
the  commiffary  nearefl  at  hand,  or  to  the  lieutenant  de  police^ 
as  may  be  required. 

The  night  brigades,  being  fifteen  in  number,  as  above- 
mentioned,  meet  towards  evening  at  the  places  appointed,  to- 
receive  the  parole  and  order,  which  is  brought  from  the  com- 
mandant himfelf  J  and  prefcrlbes  the  routs  they  are  to  take  ;. 
through  what  flreets  and  fquares  they  are  to  pnf?,  and  at  what 
particular  hours  j  where,  and  how  often,  they  are  to  flop  ^ 
and  where  to  apply  for  aihflance  in  cafe  of  need.  The  briga- 
diers only  are  entruded  with  the  fecrecy  of  thefe  orders, 
which  vary  every  night;  and  frequently  are  changed  in  one 
and  the  lame  nights 
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Theie  troops,  befides  their  general  duty  in  going  the  watch 
rounds,  are  commanded  out  upon  all  feftivals  and  public  ce- 
remonies, fuch  as  the  entry  of  ambafladors,  or  of  the  King, 
when  be  comes  to  vifit  his  metropolis  ;  whom  they  march 
before,  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  and  prevent  any  confuiion 
or  interruption  to  tbc  procetlion. 

The  guet  a  pied  is  a  body  of  four  hundred  men,  raifed 
out  of  the  difbanded  infnUry,  cloathed  in  uniform,  and  fur- 
niihed  with  a  fword,  iirelocl^,  bayonet,  and  other  accoutre- 
ments, by  the  King,  from  whom  alfo  they  receive  their  com- 
miffion  and  pay,  which  is  fifteen  fols  each  private  man  j  eight- 
een fols  for  the  corporals  and  anfpafades  j  and  twenty  fols  for 
the  ferjcants  :  to  thefe  there  are  alfo  added  fixty  fupernume- 
rariss,  to  fuccecd  on  any  vacancy. 

This  body  is  in  like  manner  divided  into  a  day  and  a  night 
guard  }  one  hundred  and  five  being  appointed  for  the  day,  and 
the  remaining  two  hundred  and  ninety  five  divide,  as  near  as 
may  be,  the  night  duty  j  half  on  one  night,  and  half  the  next, 
alternately.  The  day  guard  is  formed  into  fifteen  diflferent 
parties,  by  fevens  in  each,  compofed  of  a  ferjeant,  a  corpora), 
an  anfpajadey  or  under  corporal,  and  four  centinels ;  and  are 
diftributed  in  fifteen  guard  rooms,  or  watch-houfes,  that  have 
been  lately  built  in  different  quarters  of  the  city;  where  they 
remain  all  the  day,  with  a  centinel  at  the  door,  who  Is  relieved 
every  two  hours  :  from  hence  they  are  to  be  ready  at  the  firft 
call,  to  give  their  afiiilance  upon  any  event  that  may  occafion 
a  difturbance  of  the  peace.  They  march  out  with  their  arms, 
as  foon  as  demanded,  leaving  the  centinel  to  apprize  the  next 
brigade  of  the  horfe  guard  that  fliall  happen  to  pafs  by,  of  the 
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event,  and  of  the  place  where  the  affiftance  is  wanted  j  to 
which  the  horfe  brigade  is  immediately  obliged  to  repair. 
Their  duty  is  to  feize  all  fuch  offenders  as  they  fhall  be  charged 
with,  but  not  treat  them  ill,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  refiftance  j  nor 
ever  to  fire,  without  a  fuperior  order.  After  having  carried 
the  perfon,  charged  with  any  offence,  to  the  commillary 
neareft  at  hand,  or  the  lieutenant  de  police^  they  attend  his 
examination  ;  and,  if  he  is  there  found  to  be  guilty  of  any 
flagrant  crime,  that  deferves  a  commitment  to  the  public  pri- 
fon  J  it  is  their  duty  to  conduct  him  thither,  and  from  thence 
to  repair  again  to  their  appointed  flations.  Let  it  be  obfcrved, 
that  they  are  never  permitted  to  play  amongft  themfelves  at 
any  games,  whilil:  they  are  attending  at  thefe  fixed  flations. 

The  night-guard  allembles  at  the  deflined  places  upon  the 
clofe  of  the  day,  the  ferjeants  only  approach  the  order  :  the 
duty  of  thefe  is,  to  march  and  patrole  through  the  fh-eets,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  horfe  guard,  and  to  perform  all  other 
duties  in  common  with  them  :  and  further  alfo  to  fearch  more 
narrowly  into  all  the  bye-alleys  where  there  are  no  thorough- 
fares 5  into  all  flails  and  rubbifli ;  and  in  the  boats  on  the  river, 
to  difcover  if  any  perfons  lie  concealed  there  :  io  foon  as  their 
afliflance  is  required  upon  any  tumult  or  diforder,  they  fend 
an  advanced  centinel,  to  give  notice  to  the  other  parties,  to 
join  them,  who  are  immediately  to  change  their  pofls,  and 
conform  to  what  is  required.  They  make  their  report  every 
morning  to  certain  officers,  to  whom  the  chief  command  is 
now  fubflitutedj  in  the  room  of  the  chevalier  du  guety  which 
commiflion  has  been  fometime  ago  fuppreffed. 
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It  mufl  be  obferved,  that  the  night-watch  In  general,  both 
of  horfe  and  foot,    are  never  to  remain  more  than  one  hour 
in  a  place  ;   and  it  is   ufual  for  the  commanding  officers   of 
each,   to   (end  but  their  fpies,  to  examine  if  the  orders  are 
pundually  executed,  and   if  the   refpeftive  corps  are  at  their 
proper  ftations,  and  at  the  appointed  times  j   all  which  obliges 
them  in   general   to  be  exadly  attentive  to  the  execution  of 
their  duty.     Thefe  ftations  are  changed  every   night  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  ;  fo  that  the  fame  guard  is  never  two 
nights  together  in  the  fame  place  ;   by  which  means  they  can- 
not receive  any  bribe  or  contribution  for  connivance  from  any 
particular  quarter;  and,   as  the  orders   of  the  night   are   en- 
truRed   only  to  the   brigadiers  or  ferjcants,   the  private  men 
never  know  where  they  are  to  be,  and  confequently  perfons 
of  bad  defigns  can  take  no  advantage  of  putting  their  enter- 
prize  into  execution,  by  the  u\eans  of  a  previous  intelligence 
of  the  intended  ftations. 

As  this  watch-guard  is  upon  the  military  eftablifhment,  I 
would  not  be  underftood  to  recommend  the  trial  of  it,  upon 
that  fyftem,  in  our  country ;,  being  too  fenfible  of  the  bleffings 
of  our  civil  adminiftratio;i,  to  fuggeft  any  mcafures,  either 
dangerous  to  our  liberties,  or  unconftitutional  to  the  frame  of 
our  government.  Neverthelefs,  I.  thought  it  might  be  pro- 
per, whilft  upon  this  fubjctfl:,  to  defcribe  the  order,  difcipline, 
and  ceconomy  of  its  execution,  if  happily  the  fame  good 
purpofes  m.ight  be  anfwered  by  fuch  an  eftablifliment  under  a 
civil  power. 

I  have  obferved,  that  the  criminals  are  carried  to  the  prifbns 
of  the  city,    of  which   there   are   two,  the  one  called  fort 
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te^ocquCj  and  the  other  the  Httle  chat  clef,  in  order  to  take  their 
trials,  at  the  courts  of  judicature  eftablifhed  for  the  adjudging 
and  punifliing  thefe  criminals  ;  who,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
mufl  be  tried  at  the  court  of  the  great  chatelety  fo  called  from 
its  having  been  anciently  the  caflle  or  fortrefs  where  the  go- 
vernor of  the  city  refided,  but  has  long  fmce  been  converted 
into  a  court  for  the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  and  divided  into 
different  apartments,  containing  feveral  feparate  jurifdidions  j 
one  is  called  the  chamber  of  the  police,  where  the  lieuteTiant  de 
police^  affifted  by  the  judges,  fettles  all  fuch  matters,  relating 
to  the  preferva.tion  of  the  peace,  and  the  good  order  of  the 
city,  as  are  of  too  great  importance  to  be  adjudged  by  him, 
in  his  fingle  capacity :  another  is  ftiled  the  chanibre  civile^  con- 
ftituted  for  the  trial  of  all  civil  fuits,  for  fmall  fums,  in  a 
fummary  manner  ^  the  chief  judge  of  which  is  filled  the 
lieutenant  ciijil :  another  is  called  the  chambre  criminelle^  for 
the  trial  of  all  criminal  accufations,  not  prevotal  y  at  this 
the  lieutenant  criminel  is  the  chief  prefiding  officer,  afiiCted  by 
the  lieutenant  de  police,  and  the  lieutenant  civile,  together  witli 
another  magiftrate,  named  the  lieutenant  criminel  de  robbe 
coiirte,  from  the  ihort  gown  which  he  wears.  This  laft-men- 
tioned  magiftrate,  not  only  affifts  at  the  condemnation,  but 
attends  at  the  execution;  officiating  firft  as  judge  j  and  then, 
as  Iheriff,  goes  in  proceffion  to  the  place  of  execution,  ef- 
corted  by  a  company  of  guards,  fubjed  to  his  orders,  com- 
pofed  of  four  lieutenants,  twelve  exempts,  and  fixty  archers  ; 
who  are  paid  by  the  King.  But  the  accufed,  when  capitally 
convidted  at  this  court,  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Parlia- 
ment; which  conftitutes  itfelf,  for  that  purpofe,  into  a  fort 
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<of  committecj  called  the  court  de  tournelkt  being  compofed 
of  a  detached  number  of  prefidents  and  counfellors  of  the 
gra}id  chambre,  and  the  chambre  des  enquets^  which  are  the 
fupcrior  feats  of  juftice,  and  whofe  members  take  it  by 
turns  to  fit  in  this  court  of  appeal,  from  thence  called  the 
court  de  tournelle. 

Laftly,  there  is  a  prefidial  chamber,  which  is  the  principal 
and  chief  court  belonging  to  the  grand  chatcktt  at  which  all 
its  other  judges  above-mentioned  affill,  for  the  trial  of  all 
crimes  that  are  prevotal.  For  the  greater  authority  of  this 
court,  and  the  better  adminiftration  of  juftice,  it  was  thought 
proper,  by  the  edid:  of  1674,  that  xho.  jujlices  royales  and 
feigneuriales,  within  the  city,  and  the  circumference  of  its 
banlieUy  or,  as  we  term  it,  within  the  bills  of  mortality  j  as 
alfo  the  court  of  the  prfoot  of  the  martchauffec^  within  the 
fame  diftrid,  fliould  all  be  united  into  one  fole  jurifdidion, 
invefted  with  the  authority  both  of  the  prefidial  courts,  and 
courts  of  the  prevet  general :  by  this  court,  therefore,  the  of- 
fenders guilty  of  prei'otal  crimes,  are  adjudged,  and  finally 
condemned,  without  any  right  of  appeal.  The  prevot  ge- 
neral of  the  marechaujjee  doth  not  indeed  afiifi:  at  this  court  in 
his  judicial  capacity  ;  yet  the  military  duty  of  that  efiiablifii- 
ment  is  required  for  the  purfuing  and  apprehending  of  all  of- 
fenders ;  and,  after  condemnation,  the  ofiicers  of  the  ;;;^;t- 
chaiifjee  attend  the  prifoner  to  the  place  of  execution,  which 
fometimes  is  ordered  to  be  at  the  ca7'refoiir^  or  open  crofs- 
ilrect,  neareft  to  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed, 
or   more  commonly  at  the  fquare  called  the  greve,  efpecially 
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If,  aftet  examining  what  I  have,  as  above,  dercribed,  it 
ihould  be  thought  expedient,  to  reform  the  abules  complained 
of  in  London,  by  the  model  of  this  police  eftabhflied  at  Paris, 
we  might  imitate,  not  the  mihtary,  but  the  civil,  part  of 
its  fyftem  :  fo  far  as  it  makes  the  police  a  diftindt  department, 
feparate  from  the  other  branches  of  their  government,  not  ge- 
nerally entrufted,  as  in  England,  to  thofe  who  have  other  bu- 
finefs,  and  occupations  of  their  own,  to  follow ;  but  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  dillindt  magiftrates,  and  minifterial 
officers ;  who,  in  their  feveral  ilationS;  make  it  their  whole 
duty,  their  fole  occupation,  and  their  only  livelihood,  to  ex- 
ecute the  parts  affigned  to  each,  for  promoting  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  whole.  The  lieutenant  de  police  gives  or- 
ders ;  the  infpedtors  inform  j  the  exempts  apprehend  3  the 
archers  conduit ,  the  commiffaries  commit  ^  the  chatelet  con- 
dems ;  and  the  prieft  grants  no  abfolution  to  the  criminal, 
unlefs  he  makes  a  difcovery  of  his  accomplices  :  and  thus 
it  is,  that  neither  the  moft  fecret  rogues,  nor  the  moft  au- 
dacious villains,  can  find  any  means  of  evading  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  laws,  under  a  police ^  fo  well  contrived  ;  fo 
duly  regulated  j  and  fo  ftridly  carried  into  execution. 
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PART     IV. 


A   farther   Account    of   the    Police  and 

Government  of  the  City  of  P  A  R  I  Sy  with 
regard  to  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor ;  tjhe 
Support  of  the  Hofpitals  ;  the  Supply  of  Pro- 
vifions ;  the  Preventing  of  Fires ;  the  Regulat- 
ing the  pubhc  Companies ;  and  the  paving, 
cleaning,  and  lighting  the  Streets. 


<s 


'^M-^Q'^^-^^^^  H  E    antient  ordon nances   of   France   en- 
j^f^~~|r^qn^  joined  no  other  method,    for  the  mainte- 

"y^rtl^    fe^l^   "^"^^  ^^  ^^^^^  poor,  than  that  they  fliould 

be  nourlflied  and  entertained  by  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  of  which  they  were 
natives  and  inhabitants  :  all  fuch  there- 
fore, who  wandred  from  the  places  of  their  birth,  either  to 
feek  for  work  elfewhere,  or  to  ferve  in  the  army;  when 
they  were  out  of  employment,  and  abfent  from  their  native 
home,  had  no  other  means  for  fubfiftence  than  what  they 
procured  by  begging,  and  who,  for  the  moft  part,  ufually 
reforted  to  the  capital  ;  which  formerly  contained  only  two 
houfes  of  charity  for  the  poor,  the  one  a  kind  of  alms-houfe 
for  old  people,  the  other  a  kind  of  charity-fchool  for  children ; 
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but  fo  few  were  maintained  in  each,  that,  in  the  year  1640, 
the  number  of  ftrolling  beggars  about  the  flreets  of  Paris, 
were  computed  to  amount  to  fto  lefs  than  40,000,  without 
fettlement,  maintenance,  or  lodging. 

The  deplorable  ftate  of  fo  many  unhappy  wretches,  the 
fcandal  it  gave  to  their  religion,  to  their  police,  and  to  their 
government  in  general,  excited  fome  perfons  of  eminence  at 
that  time,  to  hold  frequent  affemblies  for  the  purpofe  of  find- 
ing out  a  proper  remedy  to  fo  great  an  evil.  It  was  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  deliberations,  that  the  projed:  of  a  general 
workhoufe,  or  hofpital,  was  agreed  to,  for  the  taking  in  the 
whole  number  of  the  poor  under  one  eftablifhment,  and  to 
to  be  fupported  by  one  common  fund,  according  to  their 
ages,  fexes,  abilities,  or  infirmities. 

This  project  was  at  firil  treated  as  a  chimerical  one,  the 
common  fate  of  every  new  propofal  ;  but  at  length,  in  fpite 
of  all  oppolition,  an  edi6l  was  obtained  for  its  confirmation,  in 
April  1656,  which  edidl  is  introduced  with  a  long  preamble, 
reciting,  *'  That  the  former  methods  for  preventing  idlenefs 
*'  and  begging,  the  fource  of  all  diforders,  had  been  found 
**  ineffectual,  for  want  of  a  fund  neceffary  for  their  fubfifc- 
*'  ence,  and  of  a  dired:ion  proper  to  conduct:  fo  great  an  enter- 
'^  prize  3  infomuch  tliat  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  poor  had 
"  come  to  that  excefs,  as  to  draw  down  the  veno;eance  of 
"  Heaven  on  their  country ;  experience  having  made  it 
"  known,  that  many  of  them,  both  of  the  one  and  the 
"  other  fex,  cohabited  together  without  marriaee  :  their 
"  children  remained  without  baptifin  j  and  all  conti- 
^'  nued   in   an  habitual  courfe    of  every   kind   of  vice."     I 
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have  cited  this  part,  to  fliew,  that  the  precarious  charity  of  the 
monaftic  orders,  and  their  pretended  care  of  the  poor,  did  not 
prevent  the  horrid  evils  above  complained  of  j  which  the  ma- 
giftrates  at  Paris  at  lafl:  found  could  not  be  abated,  but  by 
a  civil  adminillration,  in  fixing  the  poor  to  fome  fettled 
refidence  ^  finding  means  for  their  employment ;  and  eflablifh- 
ing  fome  common  fund  for  their  fjpport.  Accordingly,  the 
edid  above-mentioned  ordained,  that  all  the  beggars,  whether 
in  health  or  fickncfs,  of  the  one  and  the  other  fex,  fhould, 
from  thence  forward,  be  confined,  in  one  general  hofpital  j  to 
be  employed  in  fuch  works  and  manufadtures,  as  fhould  be 
fuitable  to  their  abilities. 

For  the  due  government  of  this  eftablilhment,  the  premier 
frefident^  and  procureur  general  of  the  Parliament,  for  the 
time  being,  v/cre  appointed  the  chiefs,  to  be  aflifled  by  a 
certain  number  of  diredors  therein  nominated,  to  whom  and 
to  their  fucceflbrs,  during  life,  was  granted  all  power  and  au- 
thority, for  the  direction,  adminiftration,  police,  and  correcftion 
of  the  poor,  confined  in  the  hofpitais,  exclufively  and  inde- 
pcndantly  of  any  other  diredion  of  the  police  of  the  city,  or 
prevote  oi  Paris  ;  the  King  declaring  himfelf,  to  be  the  pro- 
tedlor  of  this  royal  foundation,  as  it  is  there  called  :  and,  for 
the  reception  of  fuch  poor,  as  were  thus  to  be  confined,  his 
Majefty  granted  feveral  houfes  and  fcites  of  ground,  within  or 
near  adjoining  to  Paris,  particularly  two  large  buildings,  the 
one  called  the  hicellre^  the  other  ihefalpetrierey  on  which 
the  others  were  to  be  dependant ;  and  all  to  be  comprized 
under  the  common  appellation  of  the  General  Hofpital. 

Towards 
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Towards  the  maintenance  of  thefe,    the  edid  afligned  over 
all  the   rights,    profits,    and  revenues,  appertaining  to  feveral 
other   charities  ;    declaring,    that,  for  the   future,   every   gift 
and  legacy,  given  by  deed  or  will,    in  general  words,   to  the 
ufe  of  the  poor,  fhould  be  deemed  as  given   to  this  hofpital  : 
for  whofe  benefit   alfo  charity-boxes  fliould  be  fixed  up,    and 
collediions  made  in  all  churches  and  public  places.     It  further 
enjoins,  that  every   community,  both  fecular  and  regular,   of 
either  fex,    fnould  fend  an  annual  gift  to  this  charity.     That, 
on  every  contrad;  or  leaie  made  with   the  government,   the 
contradtors  fliould  advance   a  certain  fum  towards  it.     That 
part   of  all  forfeitures  and   condemnations,  incurred   by  any 
mifdemeanors  ;    as   alfo  a  part  of  all  goods  and  merchandifes, 
confifcated  by  law,    fliould  be  appropriated  to  its  ufe.     That 
every  magiftrate,  upon  his  admifiion  into  any  office  offove- 
reign   jurifdidllon,    or    into  any   of  the  fubordinate    courts, 
ered:ed  at  Paris  ;    as  alfo  all  perfons  taking  up  their  freedom, 
in  any  companies  of  the  arts  and  myileries  within  the  city, 
fhould  previoully  give  fome  alms  to  this  charity  j  of  which 
they  fhould  produce  a  receipt,  before  they  be  admitted  :    this 
afterwards  by  a  fubfequent  edidt  was  fixed  to  a  certain  rated 
tax  on  each  office,  according  to  its  rank  and  degree. 

Befides  thefe  public  contributions,  the  poor  themfelves  are 
to  be  inflrumental  to  their  own  fupport,  out  of  the  profits  of 
their  fkill  and  induiliy ;  to  which  purpofe,  the  dire6tors  are 
empowered  to  fet  up  any  ipecies  of  manufadure,  within  the 
hofpital,  and  to  fell  them,  free  from  all  duties,  or  from  being 
vifited  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms ;  and  for  the  better 
learning  and  completing  fuch  manufadures,  every  company 
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of  arts  and  myfteries  is  obliged  to  fend  two  of  their  body,  to 
inftrLi(5l  the  young  children  that  are  confined,  according  as 
they  may  be  apt  and  difpofed  to  learn  :   thefe  affiftants,  hav- 
ing ferved  fix  years,   and  the  children  having  been  t?'ight  ten* 
years,  may  afterwards  go  out  of  the  hofpital,    and  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  exercifing  their  refpective  trades,  in  any  part  of 
Paris,  without   other   qualification    than  that  of  producing  a 
certificate  of  their  fervice,    as    above,    from    the   direcflors. 
Lafily,  the   hofpital   is   difcharged   from   the  payment  of  all 
duties,   on  the  entry  of  their  necefiTary  provifions  j   which  are 
allowed  to  be  brought,  free  from  the  tolls  on  rivers,  or  pafiTage- 
money  over   bridges  :    with   the    privilege  alfo  of  a  certain- 
meafure  of  wine,   and  of  fait,  clear  from   the  King's  duty;, 
and  a  free  gift  of  a  quantity  of  wood  for  firing,   to  be  cut. 
from  any  of  his  Majefty's  forefts,   neareft  to  Paris,   as  can  heft 

be  fpared. 

The  edict,   having  ordained  thefe  provifions  for  the  poor,. 

within  the  hofpital,  firiiftly  forbids  any  either  to  afk.  or  to  give 
alms  without  doors,  either  publicly  or  privately;  except  to  the 
hotel  Dleu,  and  fome  other  charitable  foundations  therein  enu- 
merated ;  and,,  at  the  conclufion,  by  way  of  appendix,  are 
annexed  tlie  rules  to  be  obferved  by  the  perfons  appointed  to 
fbpervife,  and  execute  all  the  necelfary  duties,  for  the  due 
order  and  regulation  of  fo  large  a  community. 

The  King  having  thus  far  given  his  royal  fandlion  to  the 
work,  the  reft  remained  to  be  acconipUnicd  by  the  maglftrates, 
who  firft  propofed  this  public  inilitution.  Who  accordingly, 
hy  a  voluntary  fubfcription,  fct  about  to  repair  the  two  prin- 
4;ipal  houfes,  before-mentioned,  that  of  the  blcefire  being 
appropriated  for  the  men.,  and  the  filpetricrc  for  the  wom.en. 

\Mieii. 
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When  every  thing  was  prepared,  notice  was  given  in  all 
the  churches  at  Paris,  that,  on  flich  a  day,  being  the  7th  of 
May  1657,  thefe  houfes  would  be  opened,  for  the  reception 
of  all  kind  of  poor,  who  wanted  cither  relief  or  employ- 
ment; and  would  voluntarily  enter  therein  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
the  magiftrates,  by  the  public  cryer,  forbid  the  poor  to  beg 
or  afk  alms  at  any  place,  or  from  any  perfbns  whatfoever; 
giving  warning  to  all  fuch  poor,  that  were  not  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  and  refufed  voluntarily  to  enter  into  the  hofpital,  that 
they  {liould  be  compelled  by  force,  unlefs  they  immediately 
departed  to  the  places  of  their  proper  fettlements. 

The  city  now  began  to  have  a  different  appearance  to  what 
it  had  before  ;  the  greateft  part  of  the  beggars,  unwilling  to 
be  confined,  thought  fit  to  leave  Paris,  and  retire  to  the  places 
of  their  birth  ;  the  only  legal  fettlement  that  could  then  be 
obtained  in  France  ;  others  betook  themfelves  to  fome  in- 
dufi;rious  means  of  gaining  their  fubfiflence  j  and  the  infirm 
confented  to  be  fhut  up,  and  accept  of  what  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  eftablifhment  :  this  was  all  done,  as 
it  were,  in  an  inftant,  by  only  fending  a  company  of  archers, 
whofe  functions  I  have  already  defcribed,  through  the  ftreets, 
to  take  up  fuch  as  publicly  tranfgrefied  the  orders  that  had 
been  notified ;  fo  that  out  of  this  great  computed  number  of 
40,000  beggars,  there  were  no  more  than  5000  that  came 
at  firft  to  take  fhelter  in  this  holpital,  though  their  numbers 
have  fince  been  increafed  to  fome  thoufands  more,  and  the 
buildings  in  proportion  enlarged  for  their  reception . 

I  muft  juft  take  notice,  that  the  government  of  this  hof- 
pital is  divided,  as  is  ufual  in  all  chari:able  foundations,  into  a 
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ipiiitual  and  temporal  adminiftratlon ;  and  that  by  the  King*s 
declaration  of  1673,  the  archblfliop  of  Paris  is  named  to  be 
one  of  the  chiefs,  jointly  with  the  firft  prefident  and  the  at- 
torney general  j  but  as  all  the  rules  and  orders  concerning  their 
fpiritual  affairs,  are  agreeable  to  the  do6lrine  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Romifh  religion,  it  is  totally  unnecelTary  for  me  to  en- 
ter into  any  account  of  it. 

The  temporal  adminiftratlon,  being  entrufted  to  the  three 
chiefs,  and  a  certain  number  of  affiflants,  and  their  fuccelTors, 
as  above-mentioned  ;  it  has  been  ufual,  upon  the  deceafe  of 
any  diredor,  to  clec^t  another  in  his  Head,  who  is  prefente-d 
to  the  Parliament,  where  he  takes  an  oath  faithfully  to  ad- 
mlnifter  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  diflribudons  of  the 
monies  belonging  to  the  poor. 

It  is  time  now  to  give  fome  account  in  what  manner  this 
adminiflration  is  at  prefent  carried  on,  with  regard  to  the 
numbers  admitted,  and  the  expence  of  maintenance. 

The  biccftre,  which  is  the  general  workhoufe  for  the  men, 
is  at  a  little  didance  on  the  Weft  from  Paris ;  the  antiquaries 
pretend  it  is  fo  called,  by  a  corruption  from  its  original  name 
of  by  Chejler^  given  to  it  by  the  Englifti,  who  built  it  as  an 
out-guard,  when  they  were  in  pofleffion  of  Paris  j  be  this  as 
it  will,  one  part  of  it  is  now  dcftined  for  the  reception  of  idle 
and  diforderly  youths,  who  being  without,  or  having  deferted 
their  parents,  are  taken  in  to  be  inftrudled  and  employed  fn  fe- 
deral forts  of  manufadures,  according  to  their  talents,  more 
particularly,  in  weaving  the  linen  and  cloth  necelfary  for  their 
apparel  and  the  ufe  of  the  houfe  :  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  appropriated-  for  the  confinement  of  dl  vagabonds  a'^d 
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fturdy  beggars,  and  the  punlfliment  of  fuch  diforderly  people, 
as  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  think  fit  to  commit  to  hard  la- 
bour, who,  according  to  their  crimes,  are  to  receive  the  dif- 
cipline  and  corredion  they  deferve.  Another  part,  called  la 
maifon  de  force,  is  likewife  ufed  as  a  prifon  for  all  inferior 
perfons  that  are  taken  up  by  the  King's  lett7'e  de  cachet,  for 
offsnces  againfl  the  government  i  and  alfo  to  ferve  as  a  jail, 
for  the  fupernumerary  criminals,  when  there  is  not  room  fuf- 
ficient  for  their  confinement  in  the  public  prifons  of  the  city. 
Belides  thefe,  there  are  apartments  deftined  as  an  hofpital,  in 
the  nature  of  Bethlem  in  London,  for  the  confinement  of 
madmen,  with  guards  to  attend  them.  The  whole  number 
of  men  and  boys,  contained  in  this  houfe,  either  for  indrruc- 
tion,  correction,  or  confinement,  together  with  the  ofhcers 
and  fervants,   generally  amount  to  about  four  thoufand. 

There  is  another  large  building,  dependant  on  this,  fituated 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  called  lapitie,  for  the  taking  in 
of  the  poor  charity-boys  j  where  they  are  admitted  from  the 
age  of  five  to  ten,  to  whatever  parifli,  province,  or  nation 
*they  belong,  provided  the  curate  of  any  parifh  in  the  city, 
doth  but  certify,  that  fuch  child  is  an  objed;  of  charity,  and 
deflitute  of  all  other  means  of  maintenance  and  education. 
Here  they  are  infirufted  in  reading  and  writings  as  likewife 
in  feveral  forts  of  manufadures  of  knitting  and  weaving  ; 
their  number  is  generally  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hun- 
dred, divided  into  feveral  fchools  and  clailcs,  fome  intended 
to  ferve  fuch  handycrafts-men  as  may  be  willing  to  take  ap- 
prentices from  hence ;  others  are  put  out  to  fervice  \  and 
others   returned  to  their  parents.     Inhere  are  two  other  clia- 
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ritable  foundations  of  the  like  nature,  in  which  about  two 
or  three  hundred  boys  are  maintained  in  feparate  houfes ; 
one  is  called  les  enfans  rouges^  or  red-coat  boys  j  the  other 
les  enfmn  de  Saint  EJprit,  or  children  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  i 
who  are  taught  the  church  chant,  and  fuch  other  offices  as 
sre  required  to  be  performed  by  boys  affifling  the  prieft  at  the 
akar  :  they  are  Hkewife  employed  to  carry  tapers  at  funerals, 
and  other  rehgious  proceffions. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice,  that  the  foundHng-hof- 
pital  at  Paris,  though  it  be  in  a  great  meafure  maintained  and 
fupported  by  diilincl  charitable  donations,  yet  is  a  part  of  the 
general  hofpital,  being  incorporated  and  united  to  it  by  the 
edidl  of  the  i8th  ofAuguft  1760,  and  accordingly,  the  ex- 
pofed  and  deferted  children  of  both  fexes,  before  they  are 
fent  into  the  provinces  to  be  nurfed,  and  after  they  are 
brought  from  thence  to  be  farther  maintained  and  educated, 
are  entitled  to  an  aid  and  fupport  from  this  general  fund. 
The  infants  therefore  that  are  taken,  at  the  grate  of  what  is 
called  the  hofpital  dcs  enfans  trouves,  or  foundling-hofpital, 
eredled  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  near  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  are,  for  the  time  they  continue  there,  which  is  about 
two  or  three  days  before  they  are  fent  into  the  country,  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  the  general  hofpital ;  and  the  boys, 
when  brought  back,  at  the  age  of  five  or  fix,  are  fent  to 
another  building,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Saint  Antoine  -,  and  the 
girls  to  ih^falpetriere,  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  under 
the  fame  adminiftration.  In  this  college,  as  it  is  called,  of 
Saint  Antoine,  there  are  generally  about  four  or  five  hundred 
youths.     But  I  fhall  prefently  offer  fome  farther  obfervations 
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on  this  particular  charity  of  the  foundling-hofpital,  when  I 
come  to  confider  it  diftindtly  and  feparately  by  itfelf. 

The  other  principal  building  of  the  general  hofpital,  de- 
fined for  the  reception  of  the  female  fex,  is  called  iliQ/alpe^ 
triere,  from  the  manufacture  of  falt-petre  being  formerly  car- 
ried on  there.  Belonging  to  this,  there  is  iirfl;  of  all  the 
court  called  Notre  Dame  de  pitie,  in  \^'hich  are  taken  all  the 
parilh-girls  of  Paris,  that  are  poor  and  deflitute,  being  re- 
commended as  above  by  the  feveral  curates  j  and  to  thefe  is 
added,,  the  continual  fupply  of  the  female  foundlings,  fent 
from  their  nurfes  in  the  country,  as  I  have  jufl:  now  men- 
tioned :  thele  girls  are  firft  taught  their  prayers  and  catechifm, 
and  to  read  and  v^'rite  :  they  are  afterwards  inftru^ed  and 
employed,  fome  to  knit,  and  do  plain  work  or  embroidery  -, 
and  others  to  weave  the  linen  and  cloth  necellary  for  their 
apparel,,  or  the  ufe  of  the  houfe.  There  is  a  particular  circum- 
ftance  attending  thefe  girls,  which  cannot  be  mentioned  with- 
out pity  or  detefiation  j  being  generally  about  800  in  number, 
they  are  ranged  together  in  two  long  apartments,  working  in- 
deed at  their  needles,  but  covered  with  the  itch  ;  a  diftemper 
fo  univerfally  fpread  amongfl  them,  that  fo  fare  as  a  child  is 
brought  in,  fo  furely  it  catches  it.  Whether  this  be  owing 
to  contagiouy^  or  to  low  nouriQiment  and  w'ant  of  exercife,, 
they  have  not  yet  found  any  means  of  eradicating  it. 

Another  part  of  the  building  is  deftined  as  a  houfe  of  cor- 
reftion,  for  all  idle  beggars,  pilferers,  and  loofe  diforderly 
proftitutes,  from  whence,  after  having  made  an  atonement, 
hy  hard  labour  for  fome  limited  time,  they  are  either  dif- 
ehai-ged,    being  firil  marked,  on  the  fkouider  with  a  hot  iron. 
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or  elfe  fent  out  ci  the  kingdom  to  people  their  colonies  in 
America.  It  is  from  the  dread  of  being  brought  by  the  ex- 
empts of  the  police  to  this  hofpital,  that  the  flreets  of  Paris 
aj-e  free  fioai  all  iuch  night- walkers  as  impudently  fwarm  in 
the  ilreets  of  London. 

Here  is  alio  a  maifon  deforce^  or  flrong  prifon,  for  fuch  as 
bv  their  crimes  deferve  conhnement  for  life  :  and  fome  other 
apartments,  which  ferve  as  infirmaries  for  paralytics,  ideots, 
and  mad- women.  It  is  again  with  horror,  I  mention  another 
circumilance  attending  the  manner  of  treating  thefe  unhappy 
lunatics  j  for  as  more  are  taken  in  than  the  number  of  cells 
can  contain,  the  fupernumerary  ones  are  chained  to  bulks  in 
the  open  courts,  without  any  flieds  to  cover  them,  or  beds  to 
lie  on ;  expofed  night  and  day  to  the  open  air,  in  winter  as 
well  as  fummer  j  for  which  they,  who  look  after  them,  make 
no  other  excufe,  but  that  people  under  fuch  a  calamity,  are 
infenfible  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

This  building,  called  the  falpetrierCj  is  the  largefl  belong- 
ing to  the  general  hofpital,  as  it  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  augmented  ;  and  divided  into  feparate  courts,  to  ferve 
as  fchools  for  the  children,  workhoufes  for  the  grown  up,  and 
infirmaries  for  the  fick ;  befides  lodgings  for  all  the  officers, 
nurfes,  and  affiftants ;  and  at  this  time  contains  all  together 
near  7000  perfons. 

The  adminiftrators  of  this  hofpital,  as  they  are  ufually 
called,  hold  a  general  board  every  Wednefday  and  Saturday, 
to  take  in  the  accounts  from  the  feveral  wards,  of  the  num- 
bers employed  and  relieved  ;  to  hear  the  complaints  of  fuch 
who  want  redrefs  j  and  to  examine  all  propofils  for  the  oeco- 
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nomy  of  the  whole.  For  the  better  infpec^tion  ot*  each  de- 
partment, they  divide  themfelves  into  three  comraittees  -,  the 
firfl  for  purchafing  of  corn,  oxen,  iheep,  6cc.  to  fupply  the 
houfe.  The  fecond  for  the  diflribution  of  the  provifions,  and 
the  finding  of  cloaths  and  medecines  ;  and  alfo  for  laying  in 
a  fufficient  ftock  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  materials 
for  manufa(5lure.  And  the  laft  for  the  examination  of  all 
affairs  relating  to  the  revenues  and  expences  of  the  eftablifli- 
ment. 

All  the  necefTaries  of  bread,  meat,  peafe,  &c.  are  pro- 
vided in  a  large  building,  called  the  fcipion  ;  where  people 
are  employed  in  the  butchery,  brewing,  baking,  and  pre- 
paring whatever  may  be  wanting  for  the  daily  confumption  of 
all  the  feparate  houfes.  Each  poor  being  allowed  rather  more 
than  one  pound  of  bread  every  day ;  two  ounces  of  meat  every 
other  day  >  and  in  the  intermediate  ones  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  peafe  or  beans.  Thefe  accounts  are  fettled  in  fo 
exad:  a  manner,  that  at  one  view  may  be  feen,  the  num- 
ber to  be  maintained,  and  the  quantity  delivered  at  each 
houfe.  Therefore  that  I  might  be  informed  with  certainty, 
I  examined  the  account  at  the  office  itfelf,  and  found,  that, 
at  the  time  of  my  enquiry,  the  numbers  in  each  houfe,  and 
the  quantity  of  bread  then  delivered,  were  as  follow. 
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■\T     I       r  Pounds  of 
Number  £/       d      j 


l^atms  ofHoufes.                   Perfons.  ^^^^^ 

•^     '  per  diem, 

Biceftre,      --«----     3670  5027 

Salpetriere,  -     ------     6835  8840 

La  Pitle,     -------     1320  18194. 

Enfans  Rouges,      -----        100  130 

Enfans  de  St.  Efprit,    -     -     -     -        137  160 

New-born  Foundlings,      ---        100  iio 

Foundlings  at  St.  Antoine>  -     -     -       640  680 

The  Scipion,     ------         66  <^()^ 

Extraordinaries,      -----     .  25 

12868  16887* 


Thus  we  perceive,  that  the  numbers,  which,  at  the  iirft 
inftitution  of  this  charity,  were  only  5000,  are  now  increafed 
to  more  than  double,  and  we  mufl  fuppofe  the  revenues  for 
their  fupport  have  been  proportion  ably  enlarged  :  for  let  us 
eftimate  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  above  number  of 
12^868  perfons  at  fix-pence  per  diem  each,  including  all 
charges  for  falaries  and  wages,  which,  I  was  told,  was  fixing 
it  at  the  lowefl  computation,  yet  even  at  this  rate  the  expence 
will  be  about  117,419  pounds  10  fliillings  a  year^  In  order 
therefore  to  fupport  this  increafed  number,  an  additional  al- 
lowance 
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lowance  has  been  made  by  feveral  arrets  de  confcihy  of  wliie  and 
fait,  duty  free  j  and  fubfequent  edicts  have  eftablifhed  a  tax  of 
four  fols  a  day  on  every  hackney  or  hired  coach  at  Paris,  and 
a  certain  fliare  of  the  profits  each  night  from  the  opera,  play- 
houfes,  and  other  public  diverfions :  but  above  all,  and  which 
indeed  is  the  principal  fupport  of  the  whole,  a  fund  is  now 
raifed  from  the  duties  on  the  entry  of  provifions  into  the  city  ; 
for  by  feveral  octroys  between  the  King  and  the  hotel  de  vilky 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  city  fliould  referve  a  fifth  part  from 
the  royal  duties  payable  on  the  entry  of  wines,  brandies,  and 
other  liquors,  and  of  cattle,  fowls,  game,  and  other  provi- 
fions ;  and  of  hay,  wheat,  and  other  forts  of  grain  \  and  as 
this  fifth  part  amounts  generally  to  3,200,000  livres,  or 
139,000  pounds  {\.QY\mg  per  a?i?ium,  2l  moiety  of  it  has  for  a 
long  time  fince  been  appropriated  to  the  general  hoipital, 
which  moiety  accordingly  produces  69,500  pounds  each  year 
towards  its  maintenance  j  and  the  reft  of  the  expence  is  de- 
frayed by  the  other  incomes  arifing  from  the  taxes,  fines,  con- 
tributions, and  charitable  donations  before-mentioned :  add  to 
thefe,  the  no  inconfiderable  profits,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  gained,  by  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  the  fale  of 
their  manufactures  5  notwithftanding  all  which,  this  cor- 
poration is  faid  to  be  confiderably  in  debt,  and  not  without 
fome  furmifes  of  embezlements  made  by  thofe  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  adminiftration. 

I  muft  obferve,  that  fome  time  after  this  general  hofpital 
was  eftablifhed  at  Paris,  a  declaration  was  publiOied,  dated  in 
June  166^  to  enjoin  the  ereding  the  like  eftablifliment  in 
all  the  great   cities  and  towns   throughout    the    kingdom, 
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wherein  all  the  poor  that  were  natives,  or  had  lived  for  the 
ipace  of  one  year  in  thofe  diftridls,  were  to  be  confined  and 
prevented  from  wandring  into  other  parts  j  and  this  feems   at 
prefent  to  be  the  general  fyftem  in  France  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  poor  :  concerning  which  I  have  been  more  particular 
in   making   my  enquiries,  upon  being  informed,  that  feveral 
treatifes  have  lately  been  publiilied  in  London,  recommending 
fuch  a  general  method  of  maintaining  our  poor,  as  preferable 
to   the  proviiions   v^hich  our  ancient  laws  had  eflabliflied  by 
parochial  afTeffments.     Whereas  at  the  fame  time  many  re- 
prefentatlons,  projecfls,  and  memorials  have  lately  been  offered 
here   to   the  French   miniftry,  propofing  on  the  other  hand,, 
that  their  poor  might  be  maintained,  as  in  England,  by  pa- 
rochial affefTments  ^  and  I  may  appeal  to  a  multitude  of  new 
edl6ls,  declarations,  arrets  of  councils,  and  arrets  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  have   been   publiflied,  lince   the  eredting  of  thele- 
general   work-houfcs,,  all    complaining   in   the  preambles,  of 
the  increafe   of  vagrants,  and    the   multiplicity  of  poor   un- 
provided for,  notwithftanding  thofe  eflablifhments  :  fo  that  I 
cannot  help  refering  back  to  the  obfervation  I  have  hinted  at 
more  than  once  before,  I  mean,    that  the  police   of  every 
country  is  beil  regulated,  when  the  execution  of  it  is  divided? 
into  feparate  and  diflindt  departments  :   for  befides  the  diffi- 
culty of  diredling  and  governing  fo  large  an  inftitution,  and 
the  preventing  it  from  being  converted  into  a  private  job  j  we 
muft  confider  the  fatal  objedion  to  fuch  a  plan,  arifes  from 
the  numbers  to  be  contained  therein  b<?ing  unlimited,  whilft 
there  can  be  only  a  limited  revenue  to  fupport  them  :  this  ac- 
counts for  the  fw3jms  of  beggars,  which  infdt  the  flrcets  of 
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Paris,  notwithltanding  the  rigorous  methods  of  enforcing  their 
laws,  as  I  have  before  mentioned ;  for  as  their  hofpital  can 
hold  only  a  certain  number,  it  is  fufpe(!l:ed,  that  as  faft  as  the 
magiftrates  fend  a  croud  of  vagrants  to  be  admitted  at  one 
door,  the  adminiftrators  let  out  as  many  at  another.  Thus 
far  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  point  out  the  inconveniences  of 
thefe  general  eftablifhments,  which  have  been  difcovered  from 
practice  and  experience,  the  bell:  leflbn  to  learn  by  ;  but  I 
muft  remember  the  defign  of  this  treatife  is  only  to  defcribe 
ih&  police  of  a  foreign  country,  and  leave  the  ufe  that  may  be 
made  of  it  in  our  own,  to  the  decifion  of  others.  . 

I  fhall  now  therefore  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  re- 
gulations prefcribed  at  the  foundling-hofpital  at  Paris,  for  the 
care  and  fuflenance  of  the  young  deferted  children  of  the  poor. 
This  is  indeed  a  fpecies  of  charity,  whicb  deferves  the  utmoft 
care  and  attention;  tendernefs  for  the  lives  of  fo  many  innocent 
babes,  and  the  confideration  of  the  fervice  they  may  do  their 
country,  by  being  preferved  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  are  f.ich 
motives  of  compaffion  and  felf  intereft,  of  private  charity 
and  of  public  policy  united  together,  as  ought  to  animate  the 
legillature,  as  well  as  individuals,  not  only  to  become  bene- 
fadors,  but  to  direcfl  the  benefactions  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
may  heft  prevent  the  evil,  and  procure  the  good  that  is  in- 
tended by  fuch  an  inftitution. 

The  edid:  of  1670,  before-mentioned,  which  united  this 
charity  at  Paris  to  the  general  hofjntal,  conftitutes  it  at  the 
feme  time  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  itfelf,  with  powers  to  re- 
ceive benefadions,  to  buy  and  to  fell,  &c.  reciting,  that  k 
iiibfiiled  before  only  by  charitable  donations,,  imder  the  cai^ 
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a)id  proteaion  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who,  by  frequent 
arrets  of  their  court,  had  ordained  fome  annual  contributions 
to  be  made  towards  it  by  the  magiftrates  under  their  jurifdic- 
tion  J  and  reciting  alfo  how  advantageous  it  might  be  to  the 
rtate  to  bring  up  fuch  children  to  be  foldiers  or  manufaflurers, 
or  to   be   fcnt   abroad   to  people  their  colonies.     The  King 
therefore   confirms  all  thofe  former  donations  and  legacies  to 
be  valid  and  good,  as  if  the  faid  hofpital  had  been  before  efla- 
blifhed  by  his  letters  patent  j  and  then  makes  a  grant  of  feveral 
fums,  amounting  together  to   24,000  livrcs,  or   892  pounds 
I  o   {hillings  fterling,  to  be  annually  paid  out  of  his  domains 
near  Paris,  for  its  better  fupport.     From  this  foundation,   the 
revenues  have  increafed  by  fubfequent  donations  and  legacies, 
and  are  continually  affifted  by  voluntary  benefaftions,  and  the 
profits  arifmg  from  an  annual  lottery,  the  King  authorifes  to 
be  drawn  for  its  benefit.     The  reft  is  fupplied  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  general  hofpital  3  four  of  whofe  dire(5tors  are  to  ferve 
in  this  for   the  fpace  of  three  years  by  rotation,  unlefs  there 
be  a  neceflity,  for  the  good  of  the  charity,  of  continuing  any 
of  them  for  a  longer  time,  aflifted  always  by  the  firft  prefident 
and  attorney  general  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  and  a  re- 
ciever  to  be  chofen  by  them,  who  is   to  render  an  account  of 
the  receipts  and  payments  within  three  months  after  the  ex- 
piration of  every  year,  to  the  board  of  the  general  hofpital. 
There  are  fome  few  regulations  from  the  council  of  flate,  for 
the  better  execution  of  the  above  edid,  exhorting  the  admi- 
niftrators  to  ufe  diligence,  in  colleding  what  fhall  be  given  to 
the  charity  3  to  build  or  repair  what  houfes  may  be  neceflary  j 
to  regulate  the  expences  both  for  the  children  and  the  fervants 
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that  are  to  attend  them  j  and  laftly,  to  vilit  every  week  the 
regiftry,  where  the  names  of  the  children  are  entered,  and  to 
examine  it  by  the  regiftry  kept  by  the  commiffaries. 

From  hence  it  may  be  necefTary  to  obviate  a  miftaken  no- 
tion,  which   I   find  fome  at  London   have  conceived,    that 
all  children  may  be  admitted  into  the  foundling-hofpital  at 
Paris,  without  any   queftions  afked,  or  formality  required  at 
the  delivery  -,  whereas  there  muft  be  firft  of  all  an  information 
given  to  one  of  the  exempts  of  the  police,  of  every  child  that 
is  left  to  be  oiFered  to  this  charity  ;   which  exempt  is  imme- 
diately to  notify  to  the  commiiTary  of  the  quarter,  that  there 
is  a  child  expofed  in  fuch   a  place,  or  born  in  fuch  a  houfe, 
deflitute  of  fuftenance.     The  perfon  who  gives  the  informa- 
tion, muft  declare   whether  it  be  an  expofed  infant,  whofe 
parents  are  unknown,  or  whether  it  be  the  child  of  any  poor 
parents,  who  defire  to  relinquifh   it  to  the  care   of  the  hof- 
pital  ;    if  it  be   in  the  latter  circumftance,    a  regiftry  of  its 
baptifm  muft  be  produced,  with  its  name,  and  a  particular 
mark  by  which  the  child  may  be  known,  in  cafe  it  be  after- 
wards  reclaimed  ;  if  the  parents  are  unknown,  that  clrcum- 
circumftance  is  noted  down,  that  it  may  be  chriftned  after- 
wards :  of  all  which  the  commiftary  enters  a  note  in  a  regiftry 
he  keeps  for  this  purpofe,  the  copy  of  which  muft  be  carried 
with  the  infant  to  the  grate  of  the  hofpltal  -,  where,  upon  the 
billet*s  being  produced,  the  child  is  taken  in.     This  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  above  order  of  council,    that  the  diredors 
fhould  examine  every  week  the  regiftry  at  the  hofpital,  by  the 
regiftry  of  the  commiflarics. 

Eight 
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Eight   cr  ten  childi-en  are  thus  admitted  ahnoft  eveiy  24 
hoars  ;    and  many  of  them   brought  in   the   middle  of  the 
night,  where  about  fifteen  or  twenty  nurfes  are  conftantly  at- 
tending, to  afford  them  an  immediate  afliftance,  until  they 
can  be  carried  out  of  town   to  be  nurfed  in  fome   country 
villages  of  the   adjoining  provinces ;  at   which  other  nurfes 
arc  hired  to  take  care  of  them  for  the  firft  five  or  fix  years. 
Every  nurfe  undertakes  three  children,  befides   what  £he   is 
fuppofed  to  have  of  lier  own,  and  is  allowed  only  a  French 
crown,  which  is  lefs  than  half  a  crown  Englifh,  a  month  for 
each  J  upon  the  demlfe  of  any  one,  fhe  again  applys  to  com- 
plete the  number.     For  this  purpofe  there  are  twenty  officers, 
called  meneiirs^  which,  in  Engllfli,   may  be  called  leaders  or 
conductors,  w^hofe  employment  is  to  enquire  at  all  the  vil- 
lages, within  certain  particular  cantons,  within  a  day's  journey 
diftance   round  about   the   city,    for  fuch  nurfes  as  may   be 
proper  and  willing  to  undertake  the  duty,     Thele  are  brought 
up  to  Paris,  once  or  twice  a  week  in  waggons,  to  receive  the 
children  and  carry  them  away.     It  is  llkewife  the  me?ieiirs 
bufinefs,  to  vlfit  from  time  to  time  the  feveral  villages,  where 
the  children  are  at  nurfe  3  and  to  give  an  account  to  the  di- 
redlors  of  the  ftate  of  their  health,  or  of  the  death  of  fuch 
as  fliall  happen  not  to  furvive.     And  that  all  the  poor  parents, 
who  have  relinquiflied  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  this 
manner,  may  from  time   to  time  be  apprifed  of  their  ftate, 
a  public  office  is  eredcd  at  Paris,  where  each  parent,  giving 
in  the  name  and  mark  of  the  child,  may,  upon  payment  of  a 
certain  fum,  be  informed  to   what  difi:rid:  it  is  fent  to  be 
nurfed  j  and  upon  the  farther  payment  of  two  fols  upon  every 

application, 
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application,  receive  intelligence  from  time  to  time,  whether 
it  be  alive  or  dead.  The  furviving  ones  are  recalled  to  Paris 
at  the  age  of  five  or  fix  years  j  the  boys  to  be  placed  in  th.e 
fuburbs  of  St.  Antoine,  and  the  girls  at  thzfalpetriercy  to  be 
farther  maintained,  as  before-mentioned,  at  the  expence  of 
the  general  hofpital. 

The  number  of  expofed  and  deferted  infants,  admitted  an- 
nually into  this  hofpital,  is  about  4000,  as  appears  by  a  me- 
dium taken  from  their  annual  accounts,  for  feveral  years  pafl. 
The  number  of  males  taken  in  each  year  generally  exceeds 
the  number  of  females ;  but  not  to  fill  up  the  page  with  a 
repetition  of  the  fime  accounts  for  numbers  of  years,  I  fhall  beg 
leave  only  to  fet  down  the  annual  accounts  for  the  three  lail 
years  preceding  this,  in  which  I  now  write,  namely,  from 
1 75 1  to  1753  inclufive. 

An  account  of  the  number  of  children  admitted  into  the 

foundling  hofpital. 


Boys, 

Girls. 

Jofal  Number^ 

1751      -     -     -      1922     - 

-      1861 

-     -     37S3 

1752     -     -     -     2046     - 

-     2081 

-     -     4127 

1753     -     -     -     2216     - 

-     2113 

-     -     4329 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  out  of  4000  children  annually  carried 
into  the  country,  which  is  near  the  medium  as  above,  two 
thirds  may  die  during  the  five  years  they  are  deftined  to 
remain  at  nurfe,  which  even  in  that  tender  age  is  much  be- 
yond the  natural  courfe;  fo  that  only  1333  being  the  remain- 
ing third,  would  conftantly  be  the  annual  number  fent  back 
to  Paris ;  who  being  kept  at  the  two  hofpitals  before-men- 
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tioned,  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  fuc- 

ceeded  by  tlie  like  niunbcr  each  year,  the  total  nuinber  com- 

pofed  of  all  brought   in   the  fucceffive  years,   from   five   ta 

twelve,  being  feven  years,  would   make  the  conllant  refting 

flock  of  children  to  amount  to  9331  ;  but  of  thefe,  we  will 

fuppofe  a  fifth  part  to  die  every  year,  which  again  is  by  far  too 

great  a  diminution  ;  yet  even  then  the  conftant  refting  ftock 

of  children  ought  to  be  7465  j  how  greatly  then  rnuil:  we  be 

furprized,  to  find,   by  the  authentic  account  taken  from  their 

own  books,  only  640  boys  in  the  college  of  St.  Antoine,  and 

not  more  than  600  girls  at  the  folpetriere ;  fo  that  the  refting 

ftock  of  returned  foundlings  appears  to  be  no  more  than  1240, 

which  being  deducted  from  7465,  will  make  the  difference  in 

the  deficiencies  to  be  6225.     What  then  are  become  of  thefe  ? 

are  they  reclaimed  by  their  parents  ?  or  do  they  perilh  for  want 

ef  due  care  ?  In  anfwer  to  which  queftions,  and  to  obviate  the 

refledlions  which  might  arife  trom  thence,  it  was  explained  to 

me,  that  as  many  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  were  induced  to 

marry,  \\\  order  to  be  excufed  from  fcrving  in  the  militia  j  fa 

when  thefe  liave  children,,  which  they  are  unable  to  maintain, 

they  ufually  fend  them  to  this  hofpital  j  which  tlierefore  muft  be 

looked  upon,  not  only  as  a  charity  for  the  care  of  expofed  and   . 

deferted  infants,  whofe  parents  are  unknown  ^  but  alfo  as  the 
public  nurfery  for  the  fuftenance  of  poor  people's  children,  who, 

although  regiftercd  at  the  oflice,  are  often  reclaimed  from  their 

country  nurfes  by  their  parents  :  this  accounts,  in  fome  mea- 

fure,  for  the  finall  ftock  brought  back  to  the  hofpital  at  Paris, 

in  comparifbn  of  what  it  might  be,  according   to  the  above 

computation.     The  farther  difference  is  fufpedtcd  to  be  owing 

to  the  infufiicient  uourifliment  tb.ey  receive  ^  as  this  particular 

charity,^ 
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charity,  as  well  as  the  general  hofpital,  adopts  that  prepoftef- 
ous  fiftem  of  taking  in  an  unlimited  nuii^ber,  whiUl  there  is 
only  a  limited  income  for  their  fuftenance. 

I  (hall  here  take  the  liberty,  to  add  the  account  of  the  births 
in  general  in  the  city  of  Paris,  to  be  compared  to  the  number 
fent  to  the  foundling  hofpital,  in  the  three  laft  years  j  the  pro- 
portion being  near  the  fame  in  all  the  other  years,  which  I 
have  examined. 

Total  of  the  births  at  Paris  for  three  years^  namely,  from 
1751  to  1753  inclufive,  compared  with  the  numbers  thereof 
fent  to  the  foundling  hofpital. 

Births  in  Numbers  thereof  fent 

general,  to  the  foundling  hofpital, 

,7^1     ...     -      1(^321      .     -^     -     3783 

1752  *  -  -  -^  20227  -  -  -  *  4127 
^753  -  -  -  -  19729  *  -  -  -.  4329 

From  hence  an  obfervation  immediately  occurs,  namely, 
that  by  the  medium  of  the  above  numbers,  near  a  fifth  part 
of  all  the  children  born  at  Paris,  are  fent  to  the  foundling- 
hofpital :  to  this  Ifhall  prefently  make  an  additional  remark. 

Next  to  this,  I  am  to  take  notice  of  that  other  Chriftian 
duty,  and  no  lefs  public  charity,  of  relieving  the  fick  and 
maimed,  incapable  of  labour,  in  fome  common  hofpital; 
wherein  all  real  patients  may  be  admitted,  and  no  excufe  left 
to  thofe,  who  beg  abroad  under  counterfeited  ailments,  It 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  foundations,  endowed  for 
this  purpofe  at  Paris,  are  larger  than  ours  at  London,  particu- 
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larly  that  of  the  hotel  Dleu  ;  a  building  very  improperly  fituated 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  with  regard  to  air  and  health,   but 
convenient  with  regard  to  the  eafe  of  bringing  the  patients  ta 
it.     The  revenues,  upon  which  this  charity  is  fupported,  are 
indeed  very  confiderable,  arifing  firft  of  all  from  a  large  eftate 
it  has  in  houfes,  and  ground-rents,  in  feveral  parts  of  Paris ;  as 
alfo  from  a  duty  raifcd  upon  wood  and  coals  -,  from  the  toll  of 
a  bridge  contiguous  to  it,  crofs  the  river  Seine  ;  from  a  part  of 
all  conf-fcations  and  fines  payable  for   certain  offences  to  this 
hofpital  J  from  a  fliare  of  the  monies  paid  for  all  forts  of  pub- 
lic diverfions  5  and  laflly,  from  the  privilege  of  felling  meat, 
and  all  forts  of  fowl  and  game,  during  Lent ;  which  privilege 
they  have  a  liberty  to  transfer  to  a  certain  number  of  butchers 
and    poulterers,  who  accordingly   pay  a  confiderable   fum   of 
money  for  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  at  a  true  ftate  of  the  reveriucs  of  this 
charity,  fince  they  do  not  publifli  fuch  accounts  of  their  income 
and  expences,  as  are  annually  printed  by  the  governors  of  our 
hofpitals  and  infirmaries  in  London.  But  as  they  print  an  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  of  patients  admitted  and  difcharged,  we 
may  from  thence  proceed  in.  the  fame  method  of  computation 
as  I  have  ufed  before,  v/ith  refped:  to  the  general  hofpital ;  for 
by  knowing  their  numbers,  we  may  nearly  guefs,  what  mufl 
be  the  annual  income  to  fjpport  them.  To  this  purpofe,  I  ex- 
amined the  regiftry  of  the  numbers  conftantly  remaining  ia 
cure  each  month,  in  the  three  preceding  years,  to  this  above- 
mentioned,  namely,  from  175X  to  1753  inclufive,  and  found  the. 
znedium  of  the  totals  to  amount  to  3088  patients,  which  may 
be  fet  down  as  the  ufual  rcftin^  flock  to  be  maintained  j  for 
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as  fafl  as  it  may  be  diminlflied  by  tbc  deatlis,  or  the  dlfcharged, 
it  is  as  continually  repleniflied  by  the  new  admitted.  And  let 
us  fuppofe,  that  thefe  3088  patients  are  relieved  at  the  expence 
of  fix-pence  ^^r  day  each,  including  the  charges  of  phylic, 
bedding,  phylicians,  furgeons,  nurfe^,  and  burials,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  expence  would  then  be,  77  pounds  4  fliillings 
fterling, /t'r  day,  or  28,177  pounds  10  (hillings  per  annum. 
And  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  revenues  are  much  larger  than 
thefe  expences,  from  the  confiderable  profits  that  are  imputed 
to  be  gained,  by  thofe  v/ho  have  the  management  of  them  : 
nor  can  we  imagine  a  lefs  revenue  would  be  fufficient  for  the 
fupport  of  fo  general  a  charity,  where  any  may  come,  or  be 
brought  in,  without  either  petition  or  recommendation,  being 
only  examined  upon  their  firfl:  entrance,  by  the  phyiicians  or 
furgeons  in  waiting,  and,  according  to  their  diilempers,  con- 
duc!?ted  to  the  wards  dcfUned  for  them.  Such  as  are  conta- 
gious are  lodged  above  ftairs  j  thofe  who  have  the  venereal 
malady  are  fent  to  the  bicejlre  -^  and  the  reft  are  laid  in  beds 
ranged  on  the  right  hand  and  left,  in  feveral  long  apartments. 
Here  we  may  behold  a  horrid  fcene  of  mifery,  for  the  beds 
being  too  few  for  the  numbers  admitted,  it  is  common  to  fee 
four,  or  fix,  and  even  eight  in  a  bed  together,  lying  four  at  one 
end,  and  four  at  another  ^  of  various  diftempers ;  in  feveral 
degrees  )  fome  bad  j  others  worfe  -,  fome  dying  j  others  dead. 
I  find  alfo,  from  the  flated  monthly  accounts  in  the  three 
years  above-mentioned,  the  medium  of  the  annual  mimbers 
admitted  to  be  21823  j  and  the  medium  of  deatlis,  in  the 
fame  term  of  years^  to  be  4650.;  which  is  about  one  in  five 
of  all  the  admitted.     It  mufl  be  mentioned,  with  honour  to 
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the  better  care  and  flclll  ufed  in  onr  hofpltals  in  London,  that 
although  their  foundations  are  not  Co  large,  yet  the  annual 
numbers  of  deaths  to  the  annual  numbers  taken  in,  are  confi- 
derably  lefs  in  proportion  ;  and  certainly  the  benefit  of  the 
charity  confifts,  not  in  the  numbers  admitted,  but  in  the 
numbers  relieved. 

There  is  a  particular  regiilry  of  the  burials  In  all  the  other 
hofpitals  of  the  city,  namely,  at  the  bicejlre,  t\it  falpetriere, 
the  foundlings,  and  all  the  other  dependents  on  the  general 
hofpital ;  as  alfo  in  the  hofpitals  for  the  incurables,  and  for  the 
blind,  called  les  qtiinze  vingts^  and  for  the  lunatics,  called  the 
petites  maijons  j  and  in  the  infirmary  called  the  charity^  which 
laft,  in  the  nature  of  our  infirmaries  at  London,  is  fupported 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  nobility  and  others  ; 
and  where  the  poor  patients  are  relieved  in  a  more  proper  and 
decent  manner,  than  in  any  of  the  others  :  but  the  anniial 
burials,  in  all  thefe  hofpitals,  amount  to  little  more  than  one 
third  of  the  number  of  thofe  that  are  regiftred  in  the  hotel Dieu. 

If,  upon  the  whole,  we  would  compare  the  proportions  of 

the  yearly   deaths  in  all  thefe  hofpitals,  to  the  total  of  the 

deaths  in  general  within  the  city,  the  fame  obfervatlon  will 

offer  iticif,  as  I  before  hinted  at,  in  comparing  the  births  of 

the  foundlings,  to  the  general  births  of  children  within  the 

city  :  for  example, 

Deaths  in  Whereof  die  in 

general.  the  hofpitals. 

1751  -     -     -     -     16673     -     -     -     SS^7 

1752  -  -  -  -  17762  -  -  -  5829 

1753  -  -  -  -  21716  -  -  -  7167 
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By  the  medium  of  the  number  of  births,  as  rtatcd  in  page 
83,  and  of  burials,  as  in  the  foregoing  page,  it  appears,  that  as 
one  fifth  of  the  children  born  at  Paris  are  fent  to  the  foundling 
hofpital ;  fo  one  third  of  the  people  who  die  at  Paris,  die  in 
an  hofpital.  I  take  this  from  ftated  accounts  printed  by  au- 
thority ;  and  leave  it  to  others  to  give  the  explanation,  or 
draw  the  inferences  that  may  be  fuggefled  from  them, 

From  thefe  refledions  on  the  methods  of  maintaining  their 
poor,  and  fupporting  their  hofpitals,  let  us  now  turn  our  view 
to  the  higher  ftations  of  life,  and  examine  the  methods  pur- 
fued,  for  promoting  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  general. 

Here  then  we  are  to  behold  another  department  of  magif- 
trates  and  officers,  compofed  of  a  pre'-cot  des  marchamis,  v/ho 
who  is  the  chief,  aflifted  by  four  efch^-vinsy  an  attorney  ge- 
neral of  the  King,  a  recorder,  city  councellors,  a  receiver 
general,  and  feveral  ufhers  ;  who  jointly  form,  what  is  here 
called,  the  bureau  of  the  hotel  de  ville,  or,  in  our  phrafe,  the 
City  or  Lord  Mayor's  court. 

T\iQ prevot  des  marchands^  notwithfianding  his  title,  is  not 
a  member,  like  our  city  magiftrate,  of  the  body  over  which 
he  prefides ;  nor  is  he  promoted  to  the  office  by  their  eledion, 
but  is  nominated  by  the  King,  and  ufually  is  a  perfon  belong- 
ing to  the  robe  :  his  commiffion  is  only  for  two  years,  though 
it  is  generally  renewed  \  fo  that  it  has  been  the  cuftom  for  a 
long  time  paft,  to  continue  the  fame  perfon  in  the  prevoffiipa 
until  he  has  ferved  the  office  for  four  fucceffive  terms,  or  eight 
years  :  the  efihcvins  are  eleded  for  four  years,  by  thofe  who 
have  ferved  the  office  before,  and  who,  having  experienced 
the  weight  of  itj  mafl  be  fnppokd  bed  to  know  the  qualifi- 
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cations  necefTary  for  that  duty  j  but  inftead  of  eledlng  all  four 
at  once,  two  only  are  chofen  every  two  years  j  fo  that  the 
two  feniors,  having  ferved  half  the  time  before  the  new  ones 
come  in,  are  enabled  to  inflrud  the  new  chofen  in  the  nature 
of  their  office.  They  are  elected  out  of  the  notaries,  or 
mofl  fubflantial  tradefmen,  provided  they  were  born  in  the 
city,  which  is  a  neceflary  qualification.  The  efchevins,  re- 
corder, and  receiver-general,  as  well  as  the  prevot  des  mar- 
chandsj  are  all  fworn  into  their  office  before  the  King,  and  by 
the  edid:  of  1706  are  to  enjoy  all  the  honours  and  privileges 
of  the  ncblejje. 

To  add  to  the  grandeur  of  thefe  city  maglftrates,  they  are 
attended  on  folemn  occafions,  by  a  horfe-guard  of  an  an- 
cient eftabliffiment,  called  the  arbaletriers  and  arquebtijiers  of 
Paris,  commanded  by  colonels,  captains,  lieutenants,  6cc. 
and  feem,  like  our  train  bands  in  London,  to  be  exhibited 
rather  for  fhow  than  fervice.  But  for  the  better  fecurity  of 
the  gates,  the  boulevardsy  or  ramparts,  and  the  quays  on  the 
river,  there  are  three  companies  of  foot-guards  of  100  men 
each,  in  the  pay  of  the  prevot  des  marchajids^  and  dependant 
on  the  hotel  de  v'llk  :  thefe  are  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  efctiades,  or  fcouts,  compofed  of  a  ferjeant,  corporal,  and 
five  centinels,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  watch  night  and  day,  near 
the  feveral  places  above-mentioned,  particularly  on  the  quays 
and  wood  yards  ;  to  prevent  all  pilferers ;  and  to  take  care 
that  the  perfons,  who  come  to  purchafe  wood,  be  ferved  in 
their  turns  :  they  alfo  guard  the  boats,  that  are  loaded  with 
merchandize  upon  the  river  ;  befides  which,  part  of  them 
are  upon  guard  at  the  town-houfe,  and  another  at  the  opera- 
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houfe  5  the  prevot  des  marchands  being  the  chief  manager  of 
that  theatre.  They  likewife  attend  the  city  magiftrates  in  all 
their  proceffions  j  and  the  officer  of  the  guard  conftantly  makes 
his  return  every  day  to  the  prevot  des  marchands. 

The  duty  of  this  magiflrate  confifls,  firft,  in  controuhng  the 
accounts  of  the  eftate  and  income  of  the  city,  arifing  from  the 
rents  of  lands  and  houfes,  the  tolls  of  markets,  and  the  war- 
fage  on  the  banks  of  the  river  -,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  de- 
fraying the  expences  due  for  the  falary  of  the  officers,  the 
repairs  of  buildings,  the  fupporting  the  quays  and  fountains, 
the  charges  of  the  opera  houfe,  and  whatever  elfe  may  be 
required  for  the  embelhffiment  and  decoration  of  the  city,  ef- 
pecially  on  high  feftivals,  and  folemn  occafions  :  add  to  this, 
that  as  the  lieutenant  general  oi  th^  police  fettles  the  capitation 
to  be  paid  by  all  the  communities  of  arts  and  myfteries  -,  fb 
the  prevot  des  marchands  fettles  what  is  payable  by  the  indivi- 
dual citizens  in  their  private  capacity.  He  is  alfo  authorized 
jointly  to  affift  the  receiver  of  the  King's  revenues,  in  adjuft- 
ing  the  duties  that  are  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terefl  of  the  contrads  of  the  hotel  de  ville ;  as  alfo  what  is  al- 
lowed towards  the  maintenance  of  the  general  holpital,  as 
before-mentioned. 

The  next  branch  of  the  office  of  this  city  magiftrate  con- 
fifts,  in  his  having  the  fole  confervancy  of  the  river  Seine,  and 
all  other  navigable  rivers  falling  into  it,  within  the  fpace  of 
thirty  leagues  on  each  fide  of  Paris  :  incident  to  this,  he  has 
the  fole  jurifdidiion  over  the  boats  and  merchandizes  navi-. 
gated  thereon  ;  and  determines  all  dilputes  between  the  m af- 
ters of  the  veffels  and  the  owners  of  the  goods  i  grants  licences 
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to  the  tanners,  dyers,  and  millers,  to  ere(ft  ftages  upon  the 
jft reams,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  their  feveral  trades ;  and 
takes  cognizance  of  whatever  nufances  may  arife  from  thence  : 
has  the  dire(!^ion  of  all  the  floats  of  wood  that  are  brought  into 
the  city ;  and  appoints  in  what  yards,  and  in  what  manner, 
they  ihall  be  piled  for  fale :  he  ilTues  out  orders  for  repairing 
and  cleanfing  the  public  fountains,  common  fhores,  and  chan- 
nels, running  through  any  part  of  the  town  ;  and,  in  general,, 
all  the  ports  and  quays  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  within  the 
city,  are  under  his  juriididion. 

In  all  thefe  feveral  functions,  he  is  affiiled  by  the  four  e/che- 
vim  J  who  accordingly  divide  the  duty  j  the  one  to  look  after 
the  rents  of  the  eflates,  and  the  leafes  and  repairs  of  the  houfes  ^ 
the  other,  to  fettle  all  the  public  expences  for  the  fupporting 
the  quays  on  the  rivers,  and  the  pipes  and  aqueducts  of  all 
the  fountains  j  in  which  they  are  likewife  affifted  by  numbers 
of  other  inhabitants  in  the  feveral  quarters  of  the  city,  called 
quartenie?'s ;  who  are  joined  alfo  by  a  yet  greater  number, 
called  ci?iquanti?iie7'-s^  or  fiftieth  men,  and  dixiniers^  or  tenth 
men,  chofen  out  of  the  mofb  fubllantial  citizens  :  thefe  do 
not  adl  in  a  corporate  capacity,  like  the  common-council-men 
of  the  city  of  London,  but  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  fo 
many  inquefl-men,  to  give  notice  to  the  efchevins,  of  all  de- 
faults, and  w^ant  of  repairs,  or  other  nufances,  in  any  matters 
which  concern  the  city  magiflrates  to  redtifv.  This  inflitution 
feems  to  refemble  the  antient  divifions  of  our  counties  in 
England,  into  hundreds,  half  hundreds,  tenth,  or  tything- 
men.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is  the  more  particular  duty  of 
tlie  city  uOiers,  to  go  different  rounds  every  day,  to  vifit  all 
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the  recevoirs  of  the  fountains,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  j  and 
to  make  their  report  of  their  ftate  and  condition.  To  this 
purpofe,  the  one  or  other  of  the  efchcvins  attends  at  the  hotel 
de  ville,  every  day  of  the  week  ;  and  on  every  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  prevGt  des  marchimdsy  attended  by  thefe,  and  the  other 
magiftrates  of  his  office,  holds  a  chamber  of  audience,  to  decide 
all  contefts,  with  regard  either  to  the  embarking  or  landing  of 
goods  J  and  the  fixing,  the  price  of  fale  on  all  provifions,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  that  arrive  by  water.  But  if  any  cri- 
minal matter  arifes  at  any  of  the  above  places,  the  lieutena?it  de 
police,  or  the  other  judges  of  the  chatelet,  take  immediate  cog- 
nizance ;  and  the  prevot  des  marchands  has  no  right  to  in* 
terfere. 

From  hence  we  may  obferve  the  feparate  fun(5tions  of  thefe 
two  great  officers;  the  one,  as  a  magiftrate  of  the  chatelet,  being 
to  fecure  the  peace  ;  the  other,  as  a  magiftrate  of  the  city,  to 
promote  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  Both  thefe  du- 
ties, I  apprehend,  are  jointly  comprifed  in  the  office  of  Lord- 
mayor  of  London  :  but  here  they  being  feparate,  and  as  two 
jurifdidlions,  by  too  nearly  approaching  each  other,  are  fre-^ 
quently  apt  to  clafh  ;  fo  great  difputes  have  formerly  arifen,  be-* 
tween  thefe  two  magiflrates,  concerning  the  extent  and  boun- 
daries of  their  refpedive  powers  j  of  which  it  is  no  farther 
neceflary  for  me  to  take  notice,  than  that  the  whole  was  re- 
conciled by  the  edid:  of  June  1700J  which,  in  allotting  to 
each  their  particular  provinces,  prefcribed  the  rules  for  fup- 
plying  the  city  with  the  chief  neceflary  articles  of  life  j  to 
which  end,  the  lieutenant  de  police  has  the  jurifdidion  over  all 
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the  proviiions  that  are  brought  by  land  j  and   the  prevot  des 
marchanch  over  what  is  brought  by  water  carriage. 

Such  care  being  taken,  that  the  city  fliculd  be  fupplled 
with  provifions,  under  the  direction  of  both  thefe  maglftrates  j, 
it  is  an  unhappy  circumftance,  that  their  chief  difficulty  fliould 
arife,  in  procuring  the  mod  elTential  necelTary  articles  of  fire 
and  water,  which  ought  rather  to  be  attained  with  the  greatcft 
eafe,  and  at  the  cheapefi;  rate. 

The   procuring  a  lufficient  fupply   of  fire-wood>  as    they 
have  few  coal-mines  in  France  to   fupply  the  want  of  it,  is 
one  of  the  mod  material  points  of  xhtiv  police  in  general  ;  ta 
this  purpofe  they  are  obliged  ftill  to  keep  in  force  a  multitude 
of  ancient  ordonnances  for  the  prefervation  of  the  woods  and 
forefts  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  chief  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  what  is  called  the  great  ordonance  des  eaux  et  forritSy 
dated   Auguft   1699,  which  in  feveral  articles,  particularly  in 
that   under   the   title  of  the  police,    and   confer vation  of  the 
forefts,  gives  diredtions  with  refpe6t  to   the  kingdom  in  ge- 
neral, as  to  the  times    for  fellings  the  meafurement    of  the 
loads  and  faggots,  and  the  manner  of  carriage  by  land  or  by 
floats  ;  all  which  are   under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  table  de 
marhre,  faid  to  be  fo  called  from  the  judges  of  it  anciently  fitting 
round  fuch  a  table  :  the  feveral  officers  under  this  jurifdidion,, 
in  the  nature  of  our  juftices  in  eyre,  annually  make  their  vi- 
fitations  throughout  the  feveral.  dlvifions  over  which  they  are 
appointed,  to  take  cognifance  of  the  flate  and  condition   of 
all  the  woods,  and  the  fervice  they  may  be  fit  for,  of  whicli 
^hey  make  a  procefs   verbal,  and  take  an  account  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  lopped  for  fu.el,  or  deftined  to  remain  to  grow 
vp  to  timber.     Were  it  not  for  fuch  n  fir  id  infpedion,  the- 
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woods  in  general,  even  now  greatly  thined,  might  have  been 
wholly  walled,  as  the  unlicenfed  confumption  for  fuel  would 
have  prevented  any  from  arriving  to  the  full  growth  to  ferve 
other  purpofes,  efpecially  that  of  the  navy. 

To  thefe  general  dired:ions  for  the  manner  and  time  of 
fupplying  the  proper  provilion  of  fire-wood,  there  are  many 
regulations  calculated  for  the  particular  benefit  of  this  metro- 
polis, relating  to  the  quality,  meafurement,  and  price  of  what 
is  brought  here,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  feveral  fpccies  are 
to  be  laid  up  in  feparate  piles,  for  the  fvvorn  meafurers  to  mark 
and  make  a  regiftry  of  them  j  nor  muft  any  be  cxpofed  to 
fale,  until  a  fample  of  the  billets  and  faggots  are  (hewn  to  the 
lieutenant  de  police^  or  the  prevot  des  jnarchands,  according  as 
they  are  brought^  either  by  land  or  by  water  ;  who  are  then  to 
fet  their  price  upon  them,  and  which  is  marked  on  a  band 
role,  and  tied  to  each  pile  or  boat  load,  with  an  exprefs  in- 
hibition, under  the  fevereft  penalties,  againft  felling  the  fame, 
for  more  than  the  fixed  and  rated  price,  fo  marked  by  autho- 
rity. Another  ordonnance,  dated  January  1724,  adds  feveral 
new  articles  to  thefe,  concerning  the  public  hours  of  fale, 
or  the  tranfporting  any  out  of  the  city  without  a  particular 
permifi[ion  :  thus  vigilant  and  careful  are  they  obliged  to  be 
for  the  prefervation  and  fale  of  a  material,  whofe  cheapnefs 
or  dearnefs  rnufl  in  general  influence  the  price  of  all  pro- 
vifions,  labour,  materials  and  manufadures. 

I  £hall  in  this  place  add  a  few  obfervations  on  the  care  that 
is  here  taken  to  prevent  any  accidents  by  fire,  a  calamity  i^Q 
frequently  terrible  in  our  metropolis,  but  which  rarely  hap- 
pens in  this ;  the  houics  vOiid  flair-cafes  bcir^g  built  \vith{k)ne^ 
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and  the  chimneys  and  partition-walls  ereded,  conformable  to 
feveral  ordonnances,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may  befl  prevent 
the  like  accidents  :  whenever  by  chance  any  houfe  or  build- 
ing does  take  fire,  the  officers  of  the  police  have  a  right  to 
enter,  and  taking  charge  of  the  whole,  fend  immediate  no- 
tice to  the  bureau  des  pompes,  or  engine-office,  which,  by  the 
ordonnance  of  1722,  muil  have  at  leaft  thirty  engines,  diflri^ 
buted  in  diffi;rent  parts  of  the  city,  as  there  Ipecified,  always 
kept  in  good  repair,  with  50  men  in  their  conftant  pay, 
under  the  name  of  the  gardes  des  pompes^  who,  upon  the 
alarm  given,  are  forthwith  to  condu(5l  and  play  the  engines 
at  the  place  required.  The  quartern ers  opening  the  plugs  of 
the  fountains,  and  delivering  out  the  buckets  and  other 
utenfils,  ufuaily  kept  at  a  general  ftore-houfe  in  each  quarter  -, 
at  the  fame  time  the  commifTaries  of  the  quarter,  who  keep 
a  regiflry  of  all  the  mafons,  tylers,  and  carpenters,  with  the 
places  of  their  abode,  ilfue  out  fummons  for  thefe  to  repair 
to  the  houfe  that  is  on  fire,  which  they  are  bound  to  obey 
under  the  penalty  of  a  fevere  fine,  aad  there  to  yield  the 
affiftance  of  their  fkill  and  labour,  towards  fuppreffing  the 
fame ;  whilft  the  guet  both  of  horfe  and  foot  are  pofted  at 
each  end  of  the  ftreet,  to  prevent  any  perfons  whatfoever  from 
entring  within  their  lines,  unlefs  it  be  to  carry  the  buckets, 
which  are  fupplied  from  a  general  ilore-houfe  in  each  quarter. 
Thus  all  idle  i'pe6lators,  as  well  as  pilferers  and  fharpers,  are 
kept  out  from  impeding  and  embarraffing  thofe  who  are  im- 
mediately employed  in  quenching  the  fire,  whilft  the  goods 
that  are  carried  out  are  condu(Sted  by  a  guard  to  fome  other 
place  of  fafety.     The  proprietor  of  the  houfe,  in  which  the 
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accident  firft  happened,  is  not  only  fubjedled  to  a  fevere  fine, 
but  obliged  to  pay  a  pecuniary  gratification  to  the  officers  of 
the  policej  who  entered  his  houfe,  for  their  extraordinary  duty 
on  fuch  an  occafion. 

As  the  fupply  of  water  is  no  lefs  material  an  article  than 
that  of  fuel,  it  is  furpriiing,  that  in  a  city,  fo  wdl  regulated 
in  all  other  refpedls,  where  no  expences  feem  to  be  fpared 
for  the  procuring  other  conveniences,  and  where  the  people 
are  fo  ingenious  in  contriving  the  arts  and  methods  of  pro- 
curing them  ;  it  muft,  I  fay,  feem  furprinng,  that  no  other  me- 
thods are  here  pradtifed  for  conveying  water  to  the  Inhabitants, 
than  by  pails-full  fold  about  the  ftreets,  as  milk  is  in  London.- 

Thofe  who  have  been  fome  time  at  Paris,  muft  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  flream  of  the  river  Seine  is  frequently  trou- 
bled by  fudden  great  rains,  that  many  boats  are  ranged  on 
each  fide  for  the  conveniency  of  Vv-afliing  linen  j  and  that  fe- 
veral  trades,  fuch  as  dyers,  fcowerers,  and  tanners,  are  eila- 
bliflied  either  on  its  banks,  or  in  boats  rixed  in  the  middle  j 
add  to  this,  that  it  is  the  ultimate  reception  of  all  the- 
common  fhores  and  kennels  of  the  city  j  for  Vv^hich  reafons 
it  muft  be  fuppofed,  that  the  water  in  many  places,  and  at 
particular  times,  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  common  lervice  of 
the  houfes :  there  are  a  multitude  of  rules  and  orders  there- 
fore prefcribed,  when,  and  how  deep,  and  in  what  parts  of 
the  currents,  the  pails  are  to  be  dipt,  fo  as  to  take  up  the  ele- 
ment clear  from  any  other  mixture  ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  it  is 
certainly  as  wholefome  a  water  as  can  be  drank,  and  proper 
for  every  other  fervice  of  a  fam.ily ;  though  flrangers  at  their 
firfl  coming  fometimes  feel  a  particular  eiFed  from  it.     But 
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for  the  convenicncy  of  flich  as  may  not  like   this  water,  or 
live  in  diilant  quarters  from  the  river,  there  are  public  foun- 
tains   erected  and    fuppHed   by    three  great  recevoirs,    from 
fprings  colleded  together  in  the  country  adjoining  ;  the  one 
at  a  village  called  le  Pre  St.  Gervms,  the  other   at  Rungis, 
and  the  third  from  Arceuil  :  this  laft:  is  efleemed  to  be  the 
befi:.     It  is  calculated,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  water  from 
thefe  three  aqueduds,  amounts  to  1 1 1  inches  diameter,  60 
of  which  are  deflined  for  the  royal  palaces,  and  the  remain- 
ing 51  are   diflributed  in  pipes   to  26  fountains,  ereded  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  for  public  ufe  :  but  as  thefe,  in 
dry  feafons,  often  fail,  therefore,  for  a  furer  fupply,  two  pumps 
or  water-engines  are   fixed  in  the  river  near  the  bridge  of 
Noire  Dame,  which  throw  up  the  water,  by  two  pipes,  into 
a  ciftern  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  j  from  whence  the 
water  is  again   pumped  up  through  two  other  pipes,  of  fix 
inches  diameter  each,  into  a  recevoir  fuflained  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  houfes  on  the  bridge,  being  60  feet  high,  as  they 
pretend,  from  the  common   level  of  the  water ;    and  from 
thence  it  is  dillributed,   in  fmall  pipes,  to  16  other  fountains 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  ;  fo   that  there  are  in  all  42 
fountains.     But   as  the   fountains,    fupplied   by  the   fprings, 
often  fail ;  and   as  thofe,  fupplied  from  the  river,  are  fome- 
times  liable  to  the  fame   fate,  either  by  the  lownefs  of  the 
ftream,  or  by  its  being  rendered  foul,  or  obflrudled  in  winter 
by  ice,  there  is  a  communication  between  the  pipes  of  all  the 
fountains,  by  the  means  of  plugs  fixed   in  the  feveral  rece^ 
voirs  i  by  which  they  can  mutually  afford  their  contributions 
to  one  another,  upon  a  want  in  any  paritcular  quarter.  When 
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all  the  fountains  fail,  the  only  refource  muft  be  by  going 
to  the  river  itfelf.  The  price  of  water,  either  drawn  from 
the  river  or  the  fountains,  is  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of 
the  places  at  v/hich  it  is  fold,  and  is  generally  from  one  fol 
and  a  half  to  two  fols  for  the  ''ooye^  as  it  is  called,  or  carriage 
of  two  pails-full.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  no  inconfiderable 
number  of  people  are  employed  in  thus  carrying  about  what 
is  fo  univerfally  wanted  5  and  it  is  extraordinary  to  fee  what 
due  order  and  difcipline  they  obferve,  by  filling  in  their  turns, 
and  giving  way  to  each  other,  agreeably  to  many  ordon- 
nances  that  have  palled  to  this  purpofe  :  he  therefore  that 
would  propofe  any  other  method  of  conveying  water  into  the 
houfes,  mufl:  previoully  point  out  fome  other  means  of  fub- 
liftance  for  the  numbers  of  people  who  at  prefent  gain  their 
livelihood  by  this  method. 

But  I  am  to  remark,  that  this  city  not  only  fufFers  fometimes 
an  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  water,  but  is  equally  fub- 
je(5l,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  contrary  inconvenience,  by  too 
great  an  inundation  :  after  Xox^^  winter  rains,  or  the  melting 
of  the  fnows  early  in  the  fpring,  the  river  Seine,  and  the  others 
running  into  it,  are  apt  to  fwell  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  over- 
flow their  banks  j  by  this,  the  regular  courfe  of  the  naviga- 
tion is  interrupted,  and  confequently,  the  city  debarred  from 
the  fupply  of  thofe  provifions  that  are  ufually  brought  to  it 
by  this  channel ;  nor  is  this  all,  for  the  water  rifing  beyond 
its  common  level,  naturally  fills  the  common  drains  of  the 
ftreets  and  houfes,  and  overflows  into  the  cellars  and  yards, 
that  are  below  the  level,  with  the  water  thus  rifen.  Nor  is 
this  overflowing  for  a  fliort  time  only,  like  what  proceeds  from 
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the  high  tides  at  London,  which  retire  upon  the  reflux,  but 
continues  here  as  long  as  the  rains  that  occafion  it.  I  was  a 
witnefs  to  all  this  in  the  month  of  March  in  1751,  when  the 
Seine,  by  a  few  days  exceflive  rains,  rofe  to  the  height  of 
twelve  yards  perpendicular  from  its  ordinary  level,  as  it  is 
now  marked  on  one  of  the  arches  of  the  pant  royal,  on  which 
there  are  feveral  memorandums  of  its  having  rifsn  in  like 
manner  as  high,  and  even  higher,  in  former  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  year  1 740.  At  fuch  times  as  thefe,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  vigilance,  fagacity  and  condud:  of  the  lieu- 
tenant de  police^  whofe  duty  muft  be  doubled  in  procuring 
proviiions  by  land-carriage,  when  the  fupply  by  water  is  thus 
interrupted  :  thefe  are  the  ufual  times,  as  tradition  informs 
us,  of  tumults  and  infurred:ions ;  for  fince  the  people  are 
made  to  depend  upon  their  magiflrates  for  a  fupply  of  their 
wants,  they  have  a  right  to  complain  when  a  deficiency  hap- 
pens i  and  will  do  fo,  even  though  the  magilirates  are  no 
ways  the  caufe  of  it.  They  that  would  command  in  fair 
weather,  muft  take  to  the  helm  in  foul ;  the  crew  then  have  a 
right  to  demand  their  labour  and  fkill,  in  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  fave  a  finking  veflel.  Here,  to  carry  on  the  allufion, 
I  might  add  a  remark,  that  the  weaker  the  veflel,  the  more 
neceflity  there  is  of  keeping  a  good  look  out  :  I  mean  by 
this,  that  the  more  weak  the  principles  are,  upon  which  a 
government  is  founded,  the  more  ftrift  muft  be  the  difcipline 
to  fupport  it :  this  perhaps  m-^y  account  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  the  police  at  Paris  j  and  excufe,  if  any  thing  can  ex- 
cufe,  the  greater  neglec!^  of  it  in  London. 
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Whilrt:  it  is  the  duty  of  the  maglArates  to  be  thus  vigilant 
in  procuring  a  fufficient  fupply  of  the  above-mentioned  ge- 
neral necelTaries,  it  is   no  lefs  their  care  to  fettle  the  price^ 
and  regulate  the  diflribution   of  all   other  proviiions  of  life; 
which  proviiions,  neverthelefs,  are  charged  with  a  duty  updii 
their  entry,  either  by  land  or  by  water.     A  circumftance  fo 
contrary  to  good  policy,  cannot  be  mentioned  with  any  re- 
commendation, (incc  it  is  evident,  that  a  tax  upon  the  ne- 
cefTary  proviiions  of  life^,  muft,  in  the  end,  prove  a  tax  upon 
induftry,  and  a  burthen  upon  trade.     To  obviate  this  evil  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  prevent  the  fellers  from  raifing  their 
demands  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  tax  they    pay,    thefe 
magiflrates   have  a   power   to  fettle    the   price   of  provifions 
proportionably  to  the  natural  plenty,  and  the  duty  impofed ; 
and  to  this  purpofe  officers  are  appointed,  fuch   as  meafurers 
of  corn,  infpedors  of  meat,  &c.  whofe  diflin6l  duties  coniifl: 
in  examining  and  certifying,  that  the  feveral  provifions,  offered 
to  fale,  arejuH:  and    conformable,  in  goodnefs  and  meafurCj 
to  the  price  which  is  fixed  upon  them  j  which  being  fettled 
according  to  the  quantity  expofed  to  fale,  and  the   duty  that 
is  levied,  is  from  thence  called  le  prix  taxi  j  to  which  all 
fellers  are  bound  to  conform.     And  in  order  to  procure  them 
to  be   brought  into   the  city  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  poffible, 
numbers  of  ordonnances  have  paffed  againft  all  foreftallers,  re- 
graters  and  engroffers  ;  which  are  much  better  executed  than 
our  obfolete  laws  intended  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  England. 
Betides  which,  there  is  an  exprefs  prohibition  for  any  per- 
fons  to  purchafe  out  of   Paris,  within   the  diftance  of  ten 
leagues  of  it,  any  corn  or  grain  deftined  for  the  confumption 
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of  the  city  ;  by  which  means  all  the  proprietors  within  that 
fpace,  by  not  being  able  to  fell  their  corn  upon  the  fpot,  are 
obliged  to  bring  it  to  the  public  markets,  where  the  greatnefs 
of  the  quantity  naturally  tends  to  diminilh  the  price  :  agree- 
ably to  the  fame  police ^  thofe  who  deal  in  the  fale  of  any 
other  proviiions  whatfoever  ;  are  not  only  obliged  to  bring 
the  fame  to  market,  but  to  expofe  the  whole  publicly  to 
view  :  the  different  markets  being  fo  regulated,  as  not  only 
to  have  the  days,  but  the  hours,  fixed  for  the  fale  of  each 
fort  of  proviiions  j  nor  can  any  one,  who  buys  in  order  to 
retale  again  at  fecond-hand,  purchafe  the  quantity  he  wants, 
before  ten  of  the  clock  on  each  market-day,  in  order  that 
the  choice  and  preference  may  be  given  to  all  houfe-keepers, 
who  buy  for  their  own  ufe. 

After  reciting  thefe  regulations,  I  have  here  fet  down  the 
prefent  price  of  the  chief  neceffaries,  as  now  fold  at  the 
common  markets  at  Paris,  which  being  compared  to  the  price 
for  which  the  fune  kind  of  proviiions  are  fold  in  London,  a 
judgment  may  be  formed,  which  city  has  the  advantage  in 
point  of  cheapnefs  in  thefe  main  articles,  allowing  for  the 
different  value  of  money,  in  proportion  to  its  greater  plenty 
and  fcarclty  in  either  kingdom.  At  Paris,  for  example,  in 
this  prefent  month  of  March  1754,  the  prices  are  as  follow  ; 
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livres.     fob, 

*  Wheat  per  fetier,     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     25 

Rye  ditto,      ---------14 

§  Oats  ditto,     ---------20 

II    Hay /"^r  load,       --------44 

Bread,  firft  fort,  per  lb. 4 

Ditto,  fecond,       --__-__- -^ 

Beef  ^^T  lb.    -------- 8 

Veal  ditto, (^.!. 

Mutton  ditto, 8 

Salt  ditto,       ---------     —  —   II 


Fire-wood,   in  billets  called  bois  de  comptey  7 
iifty-two  in  each  load,     -----  ^ 


18  — .     8 


Ditto  fold  jZ^rr  meafure,    -     -     -     -     -     -     17  —   12 

Faggots  ^t?;- hundred,      -     -     -     -     -     -      12  —   10 

Were  I  now  to  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  price  of  la- 
bour, which  is  generally  determined  by  the  price  of  provi- 

iions, 

*  A  fetter  of  wheat  or  rye,  Paris  meafure,  contains  12  bufhels,  and 
a  bufhel  weighs  20  pounds  ;  To  that  a  fetier  is  240  pounds.  A  quarter 
of  corn,  London  meafure,  contains  8  bufhels,  and  a  bufliel  weighs  60  pounds  j 
fo  that  a  quarter  is  480  pounds ;  confequently,  a  quarter  of  corn,  London 
meafure,  is  equal  to  two  fetters^   Paris  meafure. 

§  A  fetier  of  oats,  Paris  meafure,  contains  24  bufhels,  fo  called ;  though 
in  fa6l,  each  contains  only  half  a  bufhel,  wheat  meafure.  One  of  thefe  half 
bufhels  contains  \picotins^  and  each  picotin,  2  Utrons.  To  reduce  this  to  London 
meafure,  we  may  compute  2  litrons  to  make  one  quartern,  znd  ^  picotins  to- 
make  one  peck,  &c. 

I  A  load  of  hay  at   Paris    confifts   of  100  toites  or  truflcs*     Each  bstU 
muft  weigh  12  pounds. 
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fions,  and  recite  the  feveral  edids  and  ordonnances,  which 
regulate  the  price  of  all  commodities  and  manufadlures 
throughout  the  kingdom,  it  would  exceed  the  bounds  to 
which  I  am  at  prefect  confined,  I  fhall  therefore  only  take 
notice  of  the  police  of  this  city  with  regard  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  make  and  fale  of  all  commodoties  which 
are  under  the  influence  of  its  jurifdidlion. 

We  may  imagine,  that  in  fo  abfolute  a  government  as  this 
of  France,  the  greateft  part  of  their  trade  is  fubjedl  to  mo- 
nopolies, or  the  diredlion  of  communities  with  exclufive  pri- 
vileges of  exercifing  their  feveral  arts  and  myderies :  accord- 
ingly, we  may  find  no  lefs  than  124  companies  eftablifhed  at 
Paris,  created  by  letters   patent,  there  being  fcarce  any  art, 
myftery,  or  occupation,  but  what  has  its  particular  company ; 
of  which  fix  are  generally  diftinguiOied  from  the  reft  by  the 
title  of  the  great  companies,  or  corps  des  marchands  ;  namely, 
the  drapers,  druggifts,  mercers,  fkinners,  hatters,  and  goldfmiths } 
no  perfon  can  exercife  any  trade  belonging  to  any  one  of  the 
communities,  without  firfl;   being   made   free  of  it,  the  qua- 
lification to   which,  purfuant   to  the  general  edict  of  March 
1673,  muft  be  his  having  ferved  an  apprenticefhip,  and   his 
having  pafiTed  an  examination  as  to  his  fkill  and  knowledge  in 
the  bufinefs  he  would  fet  up  :  thefe  local  qualifications  would 
be  too  reftridive,  were  it  not  allowed  to  compromife  the  want 
of  them    by   a  fum   paid  for   the   purchafe  of  the  freedom, 
which  is  the  more  neceflary  at  Paris,  where  the  communities 
are  divided  into  fo   many   diftindl  branches,    that  a  man  is 
oftentimes  obliged  to  be  of  three  or  four  companies,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  carrj^  on  the  whole  of  the  bufinefs  relative  to 
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one.  All  thefe  communities  are  governed,  not  only  by  the 
rules  annexed  in  their  letters  patent,  but  by  fuch  particular 
bye-laws  as  they  may  think  proper  to  conflitute  amongft  them- 
felves,  for  preventing  of  thofe  frauds  and  deceits,  which  might 
be  injurious  to  the  credit  of  their  manufactures.  To  prevent 
•which,  the  ordonnance  of  1669  directs,  that  the  maflers 
and  wardens  of  the  feveral  companies  (hould  make  their  vi^ 
fitations  amongft  all  concerned  in  the  fime  myftery,  to  fee 
that  every  fpecies  of  their  manufa6lures  anfwer  to  the  ftandard 
prefcribed,  and  the  marks  that  are  put  upon  them  :  the  pe- 
nalties are  very  exemplary  upon  all  perfons  prefuming  to  put 
counterfeit  marks,  by  way  of  fan6:ion,  to  goods  that  do  not 
anfwer  the  ftandard ;  which  penalties  are  particularly  en- 
forced againfl  all  fuch  frauds  committed  by  goldfmiths,  filver- 
fmiths  and  jewellers.  This  ordonnance  likewife  gives  com- 
petency of  jurifdidion  to  all  mayors  and  other  judicial  ofBcers 
of  towns,  where  any  manufad:ures  are  eftabliilied,  to  hear 
and  adjudge  all  complaints  between  mafters  and  journeymen, 
concerning  wages  ;  and  fo  ftridt  are  the  magilh-ates  in  pre- 
venting every  tendency  to  any  tumults  or  diforders  ;  that 
fliould  fuch  journeymen  at  any  time  combine  together  not  to 
work  but  upon  their  own  exorbitant  terms,  as  we  know  is 
frequently  the  cafe  in  London,  they  would  foon  be  fent  to 
the  galleys,  and  there  tied  down  to  a  more  difagreeable  tafk, 
without  any  wages  at  all. 

I  fhall  now  return  to  mention  an  additional  duty,  which 
belongs  to  the  infpedors  of  the  police  of  this  city,  which  I 
omitted  before,  that  I  might  infert  it  here  in  its  more  proper 
place.     Thefe  officers  are  obliged  to  vifit  as  often  as  poflible, 
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and  at  leafl  once  a  week,  the  fliops  of  all  the  jewellers,  falef- 
men,  upholftererF,  brokers,  and  other  dealers  in  fecond-hand 
goods,  to  examine  their  books  and  reglflers,   which  they  are 
obliged,    bv  feveral  edi6ts,  ordonnances  and  declarations,  to 
keep,    being   fail   paged   and   countermarked   by  the    fenior 
commiflary  of  the  quarter;  in  which  they  are  duly  to  make 
a  fair  entry  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  all  the  fecond- 
hand  goods  which  they  buy  ;  as   likewife  of  the  names  and 
places  of  abode  of  the  perfons  from  whom  they  purchafe  the 
fame  :  which   re^ifters    or  entries  are   to  be   examined  and 
countermarked   every  month  by  the  aforefaid  infpe(5tors ;  by 
which  thefe  fecond-hand   dealers   are  deterred  from  buying 
any  flolen   goods  ;  or,  if  fuch  fliould  happen  to  be  bought, 
recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  perfons  who  fold  them. 

It  mufl  be  obferved,  that  the  citizens  of  Paris  are  not 
united  into  one  body  politic,  as  the  citizens  of  London  ; 
but  yet  there  is  a  general  fyndic,  compofed  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  chief  communities,  who  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week  at  the  town-hall,  though  they  have  no  honorary  dignities, 
like  our  court  of  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  but  adl  only  as  a 
committee  deputed  by  the  reft,  to  examine  and  report  to  the 
lictite?ia7it  de  police,  what  grievances  are  wanting  to  be  re- 
drefled  j  for  this  migiftrate  has  the  fuperintendency  over  all 
the  communities,  which  I  mentioned  before,  as  being  one 
branch  of  his  office,  and  who  accordingly  has  the  right  of 
vifitation,  to  enquire,  in  a  fummary  manner,  into  the  bye- 
laws  of  each,  and  to  annul  or  alter  fuch  as  may  interfere 
with  the  general  good  of  the  whole.  I  muft  alfo  remark, 
that  although  there  be  feveral  parts  of  Paris,  called  the  fub- 
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urbs,  yet  they  are  all  indiftlndly  under  the  fame  jurlfdidiion  -, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  equally  /bourgeois  of  the  city  j  the  pre- 
vot  des  marchands^  as  well  as  the  lieutenant  de  police,  extending 
their  authority  over  all  the  quarters  within  the  bcinlieu,  or 
what  wc  call  the  bills  of  mortality,  excepting  a  few  diftricfts, 
fuch  as  the  abbey  de  St.  Germains,  and  the  temple,  &c.  which, 
belonging  to  the  church,  are  places  of  privilege,  where 
perfons  may  exercife  any  trades,  without  being  free  of  a 
company. 

But  notwithilanding  all  the  rules,  which  the  wardens  of 
companies  may  prefcribe  for  the  due  make  and  fale  of  their 
goods  and  manufactures,  we  muft  be  far  from  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  no  frauds  are  committed,  nor  impolitions  ex- 
adled,  in  the  courfe  of  their  trade  and  dealings.  But  when- 
ever thefe  are  complained  of,  the  remedy  is  at  hand,  by  a 
fliort  method  of  tryal  -,  a  confular  jurifdi6tion  being  eftablifhed 
for  that  purpofe,  by  the  edid;  of  1673,  called  the  code  mar- 
chand.  The  officers  of  this  tribunal,  confifling  of  a  judge 
and  four  confuls,  are  annually  eleded  by  and  out  of  the  moH 
eminent  citizens  in  the  feveral  communities.  They  are  em- 
powered to  take  cognizance  in  a  fumjnary  manner,  in  the 
nature  of  the  court  of  confcience  in  London,  of  all  difputes 
between  buyers  and  fellers  any  ways  relating  to  commercial 
matters ;  having  a  competency  of  jurifdidtion,  independant 
of  any  other  court  of  judicature,  to  fettle  and  determine  all 
queftions  concerning  bills  of  exchange,  and  remittances  of 
money  between  merchant  and  merchant  ;  all  differences 
between  the  merchant  and  the  artiils,  or  workmen  who  buy 
in  order  to  fafhion  the  goods  for  fale  again.     They  take  cog- 
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nizance  of  all  wages,  lalarics  or  fees  to  brokers,  fadlors,  or 
book-keepers,  in  all  affairs  relative  to  their  traffic,  and  of  all 
contefts  on  account  of  affurances,  and  other  engagements 
concerning  commerce  at  fea  -,  as  alfo  for  the  freight  or  hire  of 
Ihips  i  and  even  ecclefiaftlcs  and  gentlemen  may  by  this  edict 
be  fummoned  before  them,  upon  any  difputes  concerning  the 
fale  of  their  corn,  or  wine,  or  cattle.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  jurifdi(ftion  takes  cognizance  of  all  difputes  about  bills 
delivered  in  by  any  dealer,  tradefman,  or  fliopkccper  what- 
foever,  provided  it  be  of  goods  wherein  it  is  their  trade  to 
deal )  upon  which  a  fatisfadlion  may  be  obtained  by  fummon- 
ing  the  party  to  have  the  bill  taxed,  who  muft  fubmit  to  fuch 
dedudions  as  (hall  by  the  court  be  thought  reafonable  ;  the 
judge  and  confuls  having  power  of  fummoning  others  of  the 
fame  trade  to  examijie  them  concerning  the  price  of  the  goods 
upon  which  the  queftion  arifes. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  this  court  is  compofed  of  a  judge 
and  four  confuls,  annually  eleded  by  the  chief  of  the  citizens ; 
a  privilege  rarely  granted  to  the  people  of  this  country  L 
There  were  many  contefts  formerly  about  the  manner  of 
making  this  eledtion  ;  but  after  having  received  feveral 
alterations,  it  was  at  lad  fettled  by  the  King's  declaration 
of  the  1 8th  of  March  1728,  That  the  judge  and  confuls  fhall,. 
within  the  three  days  before  their  office  is  to  expire,  fummon 
fixty  of  the  moft  eminent  tradefraen  out  of  the  feveral  com- 
munities, who  being  affembled,  are  to  choofe  thirty  fromt 
among  themfelves,  which  thirty  muft  immediately  proceed  ta 
ibe  choice  of  a  judge  and  four  confuls  for  the  enfuingyear  ; 
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each  of*  which  mufl:  belong  to  a  different  company  ;  two  of 
the  new  eledled  confuls  mufl:  enter  immediately  into  office, 
joined  to  two  that  were  in  the  office  the  year  before  ;  and  the 
other  new-eleded  confuls  are  to  enter  into  office  fix  months 
after  j  fo  that  there  always  remain  two,  who  having  been  fix 
months  in  the  office,  can  inftru6t  the  noviciates  in  the  nature 
of  their  duty.  And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  fucceeding 
magiftrates  muft  belong  to  different  fraternities  from  thofc 
who  were  elecfled  before  ;  that  every  company  may  have  its 
turn  in  fupplying  this  part  of  judicature,  which  has  a  general 
cognizance  over  all  their  trades. 

It  is  well  known,  that  here  is  alfo  a  council  of  commerce^ 
firft  erecfted  in  1664,  and  new  modelled  by  the  declarations 
of  1700  and  1722,  at  which  deputies,  from  the  feveral  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom,  attend,  and  affift  every  Monday 
and  Thurfday  :  but  as  this  board  is  intended  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  commerce  of  the  nation  in  general,  I  mufl  re- 
member, that  I  am  now  treating  only  of  what  relates  to  the 
city  of  Paris  in  particular. 

After  having  confidered  thefe  methods  eftabllllied  for  the 
cafe  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
examine  another  branch  of  ihdv police  calculated  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  with  regard  to  the  embellifliment  and  decoration  of 
the  city  itfelf,  particularly  in  the  articles  of  paving,  cleaning, 
and  enlightening  the  ftreets. 

No  other  regulations  were  anciently  made  for  the  paving 
the  flreets  of  Paris,  than  that  every  inhabitant  fhould,  at  his 
own  expence,  pave  the  fpace  of  ground  for  a  fmall  diftancc 
before  his  houfe  j    from   hence  many   inconveniences  were 
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complained  of,  on  account  of  the  unevenefs  and  want  of 
uniformity  of  the  pavement ;  thefe  need  not  be  enume- 
rated, fince  we  are  too  fenfible  of  them  by  ftill  perfevering  in 
the  fame  method  at  London.  This  however  was  changed  at 
Paris  by  the  declaration  of  1609,  when  the  care  of  paving 
the  ftreets  was  put  under  the  joint  diredion  of  iht  prevot  dcs 
viarchandsj  and  the  commiiTaries  of  the  cbatelet,  and  the  ex- 
pence  defrayed  by  a  tax  impofed  upon  each  houfc  in  propor- 
tion to  its  front  towards  the  ftreet ;  but  feveral  difputes  arifing 
concerning  the  competency  of  power  between  thefe  different 
magiftrates,  it  was  at  laft  found  more  proper  to  put  the  regu- 
lation under  a  feparatc  eflablilliment ;  and  accordingly,  by 
the  edi6t  regiitered  in  1640,  the  direc.lion  of  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  bureau  de  Jina?ice^  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the 
board  of  treafury ;  and  a  fund  was  appropriated  out  of  certain 
duties  payable  for  the  barrage,  or  toll  at  the  barriers  of  the 
city,  on  the  entry  of  certain  merchandife  levied  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  in  lieu  and  by  way  of  compromife  for  releafing  the 
tax  on  the  houfes,  which  was  then  taken  off.  As  the 
controller-general  is  the  chief  of  this  office,  there  is  a  com- 
miffary  of  the  treafury  appointed  under  him,  who  is  to  be 
attentive  to  this  part  of  the  police  with  regard  to  the  regula- 
tion and  the  expence  of  the  pavement  :  and  for  his  affiftance, 
by  another  edict  dated  in  September  1708,  the  additional 
employments  of  an  infpeOor-general  of  the  pavement,  and 
four  controllers  of  the  barrage^  were  eredled,  en  titre  d'officCy 
who,  jointly  with  the  above  commiffary,  are,  from  time  to 
time,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  works  that  have  been 
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finlllied,  and  what  new  may  be  wanting,   of  all  which  they 
make  their  report  to  the  board  of  the   treafury. 

The  chief  branches  of  this  duty  confiil:  in  the  choice  of 
proper  materials — the   manner   of  uiing    them — and  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  whole.    With  regard  therefore  to  the  firft  objed:, 
it  is   dire6led  by  many  ordonnances,  from  what  quarries  the 
Hones  fliall  be  brought,  being  fuch  as  are  moft  durable,  and 
of  w^hat   aflize  in   length    and   breadth,  being   fuch   as   have 
been  proved  to  be  moil   fit  for  paving.    Next,  a  community 
is  eflablidied  at  Paris  for  the   better  carrying  on  the  art  and 
myftery  of  paving,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  vifitors  are 
appointed  to  fee,  that  the  mafter  paviours  and  their  journey- 
men perform  the  work,  acccording  to  the  bye-laws  and  fla- 
tutes  confirmed   to   their  fociety   by  the  a?-rel  of  council  in 
1604.     And  laftly,  that  the  carriage  of  the  materials  deftined 
to  this  public  work,  may  be  rendered  as  cheap  as  pofTible  from 
the  refpedlive  quarries  out  of  which  they  are  dug,  all  hired 
carts  and   ftage  waggons,  paffing  by  and  going  to  Paris,  are 
obliged   to  take  in   a  certain  quantity,  and  deliver  the  fame 
gratis  J  at  the  firfl:  barrier  of  the  city  through  which  they  pafs  : 
and  the  paving  and  repairing  is  generally  lett  out  by  leafe,  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  to  fuch  undertakers,  as  fliall  offer 
to  perform  it,  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  upon  the  conditions  and 
covenants  as  therein  fet  forth,  giving  fecurity,  at  the  fame 
time,  for  the  due  execution   thereof.     But  whatever  number 
or  weight  of  flones  are  wanting  to  compleat   the   quantity 
contradled   for,  over  and  above  what   are   conveyed   by  thefe 
carriages,  mud  be   brought  either  by  land  or  water,  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  contrador. 

As 
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As  I  have  procured  a  copy  of  the  laft  leafe,  dated  the  ift  of 
lanuary  1747,  to  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  nine  years, 
I  ihall  here  fet  down  the  fubftance  of  all  the  articles,  that  we 
may  be  fully  apprized  of  the  conditions  neceflary  to  be  per- 
formed, {liould  it  ever  be  thought  proper  to  delegate  fuch  an 
undertaking  to  a  feparate  commiflion,  for  the  better  pave- 
ment of  the  flreets  of  London  and  Weilminfter. 

The  adjudication  of  this  leafe  was  granted  to  the  prefent 
undertaker,  to  be  by  him  performed  in  the  manner  hereunder 
covenanted,  upon  the  confideration  of  the  annual  payment  of 
295,000 //wYi,  which  is  12,905  pounds  fterling,  being  the 
lowefl  fum  for  which  it  was  undertaken  to  be  executed.  The 
preamble  of  the  cirr-et  of  council,  by  which  the  leafe  is  grant- 
ed, fpecifies  tlie  feveral  parts  of  Paris,  and  the  precindts  ad- 
joining, comprized  in  this  bargain,  containing  578,880  toifes 
of  ground  in  fuperficic.  Note,  one  ioife  Paris,  is  equal  to  two 
yards  Engliili.  Thefe  are  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  cofl  of 
the  undertaker,  and  upon  the  following  conditions. 

"  That,  out  of  the  above  number,  there  fhall  be  55000 
toifes  of  luperficial  pavement  turned  up,  and  new  laid,  every 
year,  in  the  feveral  places  marked  out,  according  to  a  flate 
that  fliall  be  made  by  the  infpecSlor  general,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  commiiTary  of  the  pavement,  and  approved  of  by  the 

controller-general  of  the  finances. In   order  to  execute 

this,  the  undertaker  is  to  eredt  a  number  of  tool-houfes, 
furnifhcd  with  all  neceffary  tools  and  utenfils,  and  to  engage 
proper  and  jfkilful  workmen,  for  whom  he  is  to  be  refpon- 
"  fible  ;  who  are  to  begin  in  the  month  of  April,  the  pave- 
ments that  were  appointed  the  year  before  3  and  afterwards 

"  proceed 
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**  proceed  to  the  pavements  appointed  for  the  enfulng  year ; 

"  and  finifh  the  whole  in  the  month  of  October  at  lateft. 

**  In  the  new  layings ;  fuch  old  ftones,  as  (hall  be  foft,  and 
**  under  fix  inches  in  breadth  and  length,  (hall  be  put  afide, 
and  replaced  by  new  ones  from  eight  to  nine  inches  on  all 
fides,  folid,  and  well  fquared. After  the  whole  pave- 
ment is  taken  up,  for  the  fpace  at  leafl:  of  fix  toifi's  in  length, 
'*  the  trench  fhall  be  cleared  of  all  the  earth  and  broken  flints, 
and  new  dug,  fo  as  to  admit  of  at  leaft  fx  inches  of  gravel 
or  fand  taken  frelh  out  of  the  river,  or  fuch  quarries  as  iliall 
be  directed  by  the  controller-general  ;  the  undertaker  not 
to  have  the  liberty,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  take 
the  fame  from  any  other  place,  under  the  penalty  of  200 

"  livres, In  the  trench  thus  dug,  the  old  ftones  being  n€w 

"  chipped,  and  the  new  ones  Sharpened  and  fmoothed,  fhall 
"  be  laid  in  even  lines,  exadtly  to  the  antient  levels,  neither 
**  finking  nor  raifing  them,  under  any  pretext  whatfoever,  at 
*'  leafl  without  an  exprefs  order  from  the  commifTary,  upon 
"  the  report  of  the  infped:or-general ;  each  pavement  to  be 
**  ranged  in  flrait  lines  with  one  another,  with  the  frnallefl 
**  joints  that  are  pofhble,  either  in  the  upright  or  the  level ; 
**  and  equally  beat  down  by  rammers  of  50  or  60  pounds 
•*  weight  J  fo  that  there  fhall  remain  no  holes  :  and  tlie  fwel- 
"  lings  fhall  be  exadtly  raifed,  according  to  the  different  ri- 
*♦  fings  of  the  flreets  or  caufeways  :  after  which,  the  whole 
muft  be  covered  with  gravel  half  an   inch   thick,,  fpread 

equally  over. Whenever  a   caufeway  is  to  be  made  in 

the  fuburbs,  and  out  parts  of  the  city,  no  old  floncs  mufl 
"  be  ufed,  but  fuch  as  are  at  leafl  15  inches  in  length  to  9  in 

'*  breadth^ 
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"  breadth,  and  as  much  in  heigth ;  but  the  new  ftones,  that 
'*  are  brought  to  replace  the  old  ones,  mufi:  be  from  20  inches 
*'  in  length,  to  16  inches  in  breadth,  and  20  inches  thick: 
*'  they  mud  be  put  in  a  trench  upon  a  bed  of  gravel,  in  the 
*'  manner  prcfcribcd  above. In  all  the  repairs  of  the  pave- 
ment, there  muft  be  a  ninth  part  new  ;  and  this  ninth 
part  may  be  carried  on  in  a  line,  in  the  caufeways  and 
flreets  of  the  fuburbs,  and  even  in  fome  parts  of  Paris; 
but  when  the  length  of  the  new  runs  on  to  100  toijes,  then 
they  muft  begin  to  lay  a  proportionable  quantity  of  old 
pavement  j  fo  that  the  new  may  turn  out  upon  the  whole  to 
be  no  more  than  a  ninth  part  of  the  total  of  the  fuperjicies* 
*'  If  at  any  time  the  reparations  be  greater  at  fome  places,  and 
"  lefs  in  others,  a  compenfation  muft  be  made  at  the  end  of 

"  the  year,  or  in  the  next  fucceeding. Before  any  work  is 

"  begun  in  a  ftreet,  there  muft  be  laid  in  at  leaft  four  cart 
*'  loads  of  new  pavement,  and  as  many  of  fand,  and  fo  to  be 
continued  as  the  work  goes  on,  that  there  may  be  no  inter- 
ruption for  the  want  of  the  neceftary  materials :  the  refufe 
*'  ftones  and  rubbifli  muft  be  carried  off  in  fuch  a  manner, 
**  that  none  remain  twenty  four  hours  after  the  ftreet  be  new 

paved. The  fides  of  the  pavement  in  the  roads  on  the 

out  parts  of  the  city,  muft  be  fo  humoured,  either  in  fink- 
ing or  raifing,  according  to  the  circumftances,  that  there 
"  fliail  not  be  more  than  two  inches  of  defcent  in  each  toife, 

to  prevent  them  from  being  too  fteep  and  flippery. If 

in  any  of  the  ftreets  or  caufeways,  there  fliould  be  altera- 
"  tioiib  ordered,  either  in  raifmg  or  lowering,  or  in  the  de- 
"  fcents,  or  ftrait  lines ;  the  undertaker  ftiall  claim  no  gra- 
tuity. 
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**  tuity,  unlefs  they  exceed  more   than  fifteen  toi/es ;  if  the^ 
**  do  not,  the  removing  the  earth,  and  the  changes  and  aug- 

'^'  mentations  {hall  be  made  at   his  own    expence. In    the 

repairing  the  bye-ilrccts  and  alleys,  where  the  pavement  is 
made  up  of  flints  and  rubbiih,  there  (liall  be  a  ninth  part 
nev7 ;  and  if  there  be  not  fufficient  quantity  of  flints  for 
repairing  the  remaining  eight  parts,  the   fupply  mufl:  be 

made  up  of  the  refufe  fl:ones  of  the  other  fl:reets. The 

fides  of  the  fl:reets,  alleys,  and  caufevvays,  (hall  be  kept  in 
an  even  manner,  and  all  holes  and  ruts  filled  up  :  and  the 
**  new  pavements  to  be  made  therein,  fliall  be  of  the  fame 
"  kind  and  aflife  of  fl;ones,  as  before  defcribed  ;  except  that 
"  in  thefe  laft  mentioned,  the  refufe  fl:ones  from  the  other 
"  ftreets,  which  are  ©f  five  or  fix  inches  at  top  and  bottom* 
may  be  employed,  provided  they  be  hard,  and  not  da- 
*  maged.  Under  all  the  pavements,  old  or  new,  that  are  to 
be  repaired^  the  trench  fhall  be  dug,  and  the  pavement 
well  joined  and  covered  with  gravel,  and  rammed  clofe,  as 
**  before  articled  j  and  for  all  thefe  little  repairs,  there  fliall 
"  be  four  tool-houfes  efliablifhed,  confifl:ing  of  an  overfeer, 
dependant  on  the  undertaker,  with  paviours,  workmen^ 
levellers ;  and  tombrels  for  the  bringing  the  fliones  or  new 
fand,  and  to  carry  off  the  refufe  dirt  that  {hall  be  made. 
Thefe  are  to  work,  without  interruption,  all  the  year,  except 
in  frofliy,  or  rainy  weather  j  and  fhall  be  furniflied  with  all 
neceflfary  utenfils.  There  Ihall  alfo  be  a  fifth  tool-houfe, 
compofed  of  workmen  as  above,  but  circumfcribed  to  be 
only  in  the  out-parts  j  who  are  not  to  begin  until  the 
month  of  May,  and  finifh  in   Odober.     Whatever  new 
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**  pavement  is  there  made  during  the  term  of  the  leafe,  fliall 

"  alio  be   kept  in  repair. When  in  thefe  particular  parts 

**  there  be  any  holes,  or  channels  made  in  the  gravel  roads 
"  on  the  fide,  by  the  earth  being  wafhed  away,  they  {hall  be 
*'  filled   up   and  ralfed,  if  the  props  or  abutments  are  fuffi- 

"  ciently  high. There   (liall   be  every  year  2000   fquare 

<*  toifes  of  new   pavement,  in   the  places   that  fliall    be   di- 

*^  re(!^ed  by   the  controller-general  of  the  finances. For 

"  the  conftrudion  of  this  pavement,  the  undertaker  is 
*'  bound  to  the  removing  and  carrying  away  800  ioifes  of 
**  earth.  If  there  be  more  or  lefs  removed  in  one  year,  an 
'*  allowance  Is  to  be  made  in  the  next  -,  and  the  whole  to  be 

«'  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  the  leafe.- The  quantity  of 

*'  fiones  to  fupply  all  the  works  abovementioned,  is  not  to  be 
lefs  for  each  year  than  691,000  weight  j  each  thoufand 
weight  to  be  compofed  of  1 122  (iones ;  to  be  brought  from 
*•  the  feveral  quarries,  ,and  hid  up  at  the  particular  places  at 
Paris  as  therein  fpecified.  Of  each  fpecles  of  which,  as 
faft  as  they  arrive,  notice  mufi:  be  fent  to  the  commilfary 
and  infpedor-general,  or  his  deputies,  who  fliall  certify 
their  quantity  and  quality,  that  they  may  be  employed  ac- 
^'  cordingly.     What  fhall   be  defedfive,  are   to  be  fet  afide, 

"  and  not  comprlfed  in  the  account. -The  works,  when 

"  compleated,  mufi;  be  every  year  meafured,  and  the  accounts 
«'  delivered  in  j  namely,  for  xht  odd  jobs  in  December,  and 
♦'  for  the  new  fetts  in  the  May  of  the  year  fucceeding  :  but  if 
^^  any  deficiency  Is  found,  no  report  can  be  made,  nor  any 
*'  order  Ifiued  for  money,  until  the  complaint  be  rcdlified. 
^'  In    thefe   agcoiuUs  delivered  in,  cxprels  mention  mufi:  be 
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♦'^  made  of  the  quantity  of  flones  brought  in,  according  to  the 
"  vifitations  at  the  ports,  and  the  rcgiftry  of  the  carriers,  ve- 
rified by  the  commiflary  and  inTpecflors  :  the  undertaker  is 
alfo  bound,  under  the  penalty  of  looo  livres,  not  to  fell,  or 
ufe  in  any  private  works,  any  of  the  ftones  brought  in  to 
**  furnifli  the  public  :  he  mufl  likewife  deliver  a  note  every 
'*  week  of  what  number  of  flones  he  ufes  in  making  or  repair- 

"  ing  the  channels  of  the  public  fountains. No  channel  is 

"  to  be  made  to  any  fountain,  without  permiffion  of  the  office 
"  of  finance,  under  the  penalty  of  50 //wrj  :  nor  mud  they 
*'  be  repaired  by  any  but  the  undertaker  of  the  pavements  j 
*^  nor  in  any  other  manner,  but  fuch  as  (hall  be  dired:ed  by 
*'  the  commifi^ary  and  infped:or-general  :  and  if  it  fhould  hap- 
"  pen,  that  there  fliould  be  any  holes  by  the  burfting  of  the 
*'  pipes  of  the  fountains,  through  the  neglecft  of  any  indivi- 
dual, the  undertaker  fhall  repair  the  pavement  -,  and  after 
giving  notice  to  the  proprietor,  proceed  to  mend  the  pipes  j 
"  delivering  a  bill  of  the  expence  to  the  office  of  the  finance, 
"  which  they  will  oblige  the  proprietor  of  the  pipes  to  pay, 
in  preference  to  any  other  creditors.  But  if  any  finking 
fhould  appear,  through  the  badnefs  of  the  pavement, 
the   undertaker  muft  repair  it  at  his  own   expence. 


<c 
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There  ffiali  be  no  joining  of  the  threffiolds  or  entries  of 
"  houfes  to  the  pavement,  by  any  other  perfon  but  the  un- 
**  dertaker,  on  the   penalty  of  20  livfes  on  the  tranfgrefibr. 

Nor  muft,  under  the  like  penalty,  the  holes  made  to 

fix  the  fcaffolding  or  props  to  any  houfe,  be  filled  up  by 
any  other  perfon  but  the  undertaker,  who  is   bound  to 
"  repair  the  fame,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  props 
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or  fcaffolds  are  taken  away. The  undertaker  may  dig  for, 

and  bring  away,  the  fand  he  fhall  find  fit  for  his  purpofe> 
upon  any  ground,  paying  the  proprietor  a  reafonable  fatif- 

fadion. The  undertaker  rnuil:  attend  every  day  at  his 

own  office,  and  once  a  week  at  the  public  office  of  diredl- 
ion,  upon  the  penalty  of  ^o  livres.  Every  penalty,  that  is 
levied  upon  him,  is  to  be  employed  in  making  new  pave- 
ments at  fuch  places  as  ffiall  be  thought  proper.  If  any 
conteft  arifes  about  the  pavement,  it  mufi  be  decided  defi- 
nitively by  the  office  of  the  finances ;  and  all  perfons  are  pro- 
hibited from  feeking  their  remedy  from  any  other  jurif- 
di^lion,  under  the  penalty  of  200  livres. The  under- 
taker is  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  leafe,  and  all  incidental 

expences  relating  thereto. He  muft  alfo  give  good  and 

fufficient  fecurity,  by  refponfible  perfons,  who  are  to  enter 
into  their  recognizance,  before  the  fecretary  of  the  council^ 
previous  to  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the  leafe." 
I  have  offered  the  above  tranflation  of  the  articles  contained 
in  this  leafe,  that  we  might  comprehend  from  thence,  the 
whole  fyftem  of  theadminiftration  for  regulating  the  pavement 
of  Paris,  efi:eemed  to  be  the  befl:  paved  city  in  Europe  :  from 
whence  it  may  be  moft  material  for  us  to  obferve,  that  the 
undertaking  is  fubfervient  to  the  dired:ion  of  one  department 
only,  confining  of  officers  no  way  interefled  in  the  leafe,  but 
inveded  with  a  power  to  dired:  the  work  to  be  executed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public,  in  an  equal,  uniform  and  folid 
manner  ;  that  the  affife  of  the  flones  being  the  fmie  on  all 
fides,  the  turning  them  up  yields  always  the  fame  cv^nfuper- 
fides  y  and  makes  it  fo  much  the  longer,  before  the  whole  can 

be 
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be  worn  away  :  that  one  part  in  nine  being  new  every  year, 
the  whole  pavement  of  the  city  is  new  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
years,  which  is  the  ufual  term  granted  to  every  new  under- 
taker :  that  work-fhops  or  tool-houfes  being  placed  in  feverai 
parts  of  the  city,  if  any  accidental  defed;  is  difcovered  by  the 
infpeclor  or  viiitors  in  going  their  rounds,  upon  fending  to  the 
workmen  neareil  at  hand,  they  immediately  attend  upon  the 
fummons  to  repair  it.  And  laflly,  that  this  whole  work  is 
undertaken,  upon  the  king's  paying  only  the  fum  of  12,905 
pounds,  which  we  mull:  fuppofe  is  executed  at  a  much  Jefs 
expence,  to  anfuer  the  profit  expeded  by  the  undertaking. 

Next  to  the  duty  of  the  paviour,  follows  that  of  the  fca- 
venger  :  this  laft  is  the  more  material,  as  it  contributes  not 
only  to  the  neatnefs  and  embellifliment  of  the  city,  but  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants ;  it  being  recited  by  many  ancient 
ordonnances,  that  the  unwholefome  air  ariiing  from  the  hlth 
of  the  flreets,  was  the  caufe  of  the  many  dillempers  that  were 
heretofore  frequent  in  the  capital.  Thefe  ordonnances  were 
imperfectly  executed  until  the  year  1666,  when  the  Kins;  ella- 
blifhed  a  council  o£ police,  confining  of  the  principal  magiftrates 
of  the  city,  wherein,  amongft  other  mattei-s,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  make  fome  reformation  in  the  particular  articles  re- 
lating to  the  cleaning  and  enlightening  tlie  flreets  :  the  King 
accordingly  having  taken  upon  himfelf  to  redify  thefe,  as 
well  as  the  pavement,  they  were  equally  committed  to  the 
diredlion  of  the  board  of  treafury  ;  in  purfuance  of  which, 
a  tax  was  impofed  on  every  houfe  in  proportion  to  its  front, 
and  receivers  appointed,  one  in  each  quarter  of  the  city,  to 
collect  and  pay  what  was  deflined  to  defray  the  expence.     In 
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1704,  this  tax  on  the   houfes  being  redeemed,  by  the  inha- 
bitants paying  a  certain  eftimated  fum  to  be  exempted  from 
it,  the  office  of  the  receivers  in  each  quarter  was  fupprefied, 
and   the   cxpence,  of  both  cleaning  and  hghting    the  jftreets, 
was  fupplled  by  a  duty  on  the  entry  of  wine  into  Paris.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  Ueiite72ant  de  police  was  empowered  to  leafe  out, 
or  farm  lett  the  office  of  fcavenger  to  fuch  perfon  as  would 
engage  to   perform  it  at  the  loweft  price.     But  it  was  foon 
found  to  be  impoffible  for  one   fingly  to  execute   a  general 
work,  fo  daily  neceflary,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,   in  every 
part  of  the  city.     Whereupon  a  new  edidt,  by  way  of  declara- 
tion, was  made  in  1714,  by  which  it  was  allowed,  that  the 
fcavcnger's   duty  might  be  leafed  out  to  feparate  undertakers, 
for  each   quarter  of   the  city ;    each    of   whom    (hould    be 
obliged  to  furnidi  fix  tombiels,    with  three  horfes  and  two 
men,  to  take  away  the  dirt  in  his  refped;ive  quarter  :  this  is 
ufually  undertaken  upon  the  bargain  of  being  paid  at  the  rate 
of  2000  livrcs  a  year  for  every  tombrel  ;  which  accordingly 
makes  the  annual  expence,  in  each  quarter,    to  amount  to 
12,000  livresy  or  437  pounds  10  fliillings,  and  the  city  being 
divided  into  20  quarters,  the  King's  pay,  diftributed  as  above 
to   all   the  undertakers,  mud   amount   to  240,000  livres^  or 
10,500  pounds  fterling  per  annum.     Thefe  leafes  are  ufually 
made  to  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

After  this  account  of  the  expence  that  is  allowed  3  I  fhould 
proceed  to  explain  the  feveral  parts  of  the  duty  which  thefe 
fcavengers  are  required  to  perform  :  in  doing  this,  were  I  to 
enumerate  all  the  articles  and  covenants  contained  in  their 
leafe,  it  would  be  too  tedious,  and  no  ways  neceflary,  flnce  it 

will 
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will  be  fufficlent  to  defcribe  in  what  manner  the  duty  is  really 
performed,  agreeably  to  the  terms  contained  in  their  bargain. 
We  find,  to  fpeak  of  the  duty  in  general,  that,  to  ferve  all 
the  quarters  of  the  city,  there  muft  be  120  tombrels,  with 
two  men  and  three  horfcs  to  each,  employed  every  day  in  the 
feveral  diftrids  of  the  city  :  to  render  the  execution  of  this 
fervice  the  more  eafy,  every  houfeholder  is  obliged  to  fvveep 
into  a  heap,  all  the  dirt  that  lies  before  his  door,  houfe,  or 
garden  wall,  by  nine  of  the  clock,  every  morning  ;  of  which 
timely  notice  is  given,  by  the  ringing  of  a  little  hand-bell,  by 
one  whom  the  commiiTary  of  the  quarter  appoints  to  go 
through  all  the  ftreets  of  his  divifion  for  that  purpofe.  In  half 
an  hour  after,  the  infpediors  of  the  police  make  their  rounds, 
to  fee  that  the  heaps  are  properly  made  and  placed  ;  for  the 
negled:  of  which,  the  proprietor  is  liable  to  a  penalty  to  be 
be  impofed  by  the  commiiTary.  At  ten  of  the  clock,  the  carts 
come  by,  with  the  two  men,  one  with  a  fpade  to  take  up  the 
dirt,  and  the  other  with  a  broom  to  fweep  it  in  :  thus  they 
pafs  from  door  to  door  s  and  taking  up  each  heap  until  their 
tombrels  are  loaded,  they  condu6t  them  out  of  town,  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  voin'esy  or  places  appropriated  for  the  heao- 
ing  up  of  dirt  and  rubbifh,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  out-ikirts 
of  the  town  -,  or  elfe  to  fill  up  the  holes  of  the  fand-pits  and 
ftone  quarries  near  adjoining,  in  fuch  manner  as  (hall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  direcfted  :  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  take 
away  the  rubbifh  of  any  houfe,  that  is  repairing  ;  nor  the 
refufe  llocks  of  any  gardens  j  the  proprietors  themfelves  being 
obliged  to  remove  thefe  at  their  own  cxpence,  and  are  fe- 
verely  fined  upon  any  neglc^^t  of  fo  doing.     Bat  with  regard 
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to  the  dirt  and  mud  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreets,  other  tom- 
brels  are  empJoycd,  at  ftated  hours,  every  morning  and  after- 
noon, both   in  fu:Mmer  and  winter,  to  fweep  and  throw  into 
their   tombrels,  whatever  they  may   be  able  to  contain,  ac- 
cording as   the  weather  may  be  wet  or  dry  5  particularly  they 
are  to    be   more   affiduous  in  their  duty  in  hard  winters,  to 
carry   off,    or  fweep  away  into   the  kennels,  all  the  ice  or 
fnow  that  may  fall  ;   for   which   extraordinary  duty,  when- 
ever it  happens,  they  are  allowed  a  gratification  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  over  and  above  their  annual  falary.     They  make 
as   much   hafle   as  poffible  in  going  and  returning  from  the 
places  where  they  lay  their  dirt )  nor  mufl  they  employ  their 
tombrels  in  any  other  work  whatfoever. 

The  lighting  the  ftreets  at  night  is  another  duty,  which  Is 
likewife  lubilituted  to  fuch  undertakers  as  will  do  it  for  the 
leaf!  fum  of  money  :  the  expcnce  of  this  is  ufually  eftimated  at 
300,000 //I'rifj-,  or  13,125  pounds  flerling  :  to  anfwer  which, 
as  the  buildings  in  the  city  began  to  encreafe,  the  antient  tax 
was  impofed  on  the  new  houfes,  as  not  being  comprifed  in  the 
former  bargain  :  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  in  1744? 
a  new  tax  was  laid  even  on  the  old  houfes,  under  pretext, 
that  the  bargain  they  had  before  made  for  the  redemption, 
was  too  favourable  on  their  fide. 

Two  perfons  are  generally  contradted  with  for  this  under- 
taking J  the  one  to  find  the  lanthorns,  cords  and  pullies  j  and 
the  other  to  fupply  the  candles  :  for  the  ftreets  are  here  illu- 
minated by  hanging  lanthorns  on  the  middle  of  a  cord,  that 
reaches  crois  the  ftreet  j  and  is  fixed  to  pullies  on  each  fide, 
at  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  about  fifteen  yards  diftance 

from 
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from  one  another.  There  are  6500  lanthorns,  and  confb^ 
quently  as  many  candles  confumed  every  time  they  are  light- 
ed J  which  is  only  twenty  times  in  a  month,  being  laid  afide 
during  the  moon-light  nights :  and  are  never  lighted,  but  from 
the  laft  day  of  September,  to  the  firft  day  of  April,  each  year ; 
being  taken  down  and  fet  apart,  during  all  the  fummer 
months. 

Each  lanthorn  is  fuppofed  to  confume  about  fifty  pounds  of 
candles  every  feafon.  When  there  is  no  moon-light  at  all,  they 
burn  four  in  the  pound  j  and  on  the  encreafe  and  decline  of 
the  moon,  they  burn  eight  in  the  pound.  The  perfon  who 
contradis  for  this  fupply,  delivers  to  the  commiflaiy  of  each 
quarter,  the  quantity  deflined  for  that  diftrid:  3  from  which 
magazine,  he  delivers  out  every  Saturday,  a  fufiicient  quan- 
tity to  ferve  for  the  enfuing  week,  to  a  certain  fpecies  of 
officers,  called  laiiternurs,  who  in  like  manner  as  the  lamp- 
lighters in  the  city  of  London,  are  eleded  in  each  quarter  of 
the  city  to  execute  the  duty.  The  elecftion  is  made  on  fome 
day  in  the  beginning  of  Augufl  each  year,  by  the  houfeholders 
afiembled  for  that  purpofe  at  the  commiflary's  houfe,  where 
as  many  are  nominated  as  there  are  ftreets  in  the  quarter, 
one  for  every  flreet,  or  rather,  one  for  every  fifteen  lanthorns, 
for  to  that  number  the  duty  of  each  is  confined.  All  inha- 
bitants in  their  turn,  even  the  firft  magiftrates,  fubmit  to  the 
execution  of  this  duty,  upon  being  elected  j  and  having  the  num- 
ber of  candles  delivered  to  them  every  Saturday,  as  before- 
mentioned,  they  fubftitute  fome  menial  fervant,  or  poor  houfe- 
keeper  in  the  fame  ftreet,  to  perform  the  duty  :  accordingly, 
every  evening,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  grow  dark,  the  com- 

Q^  miflary 
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niiirary  fends  out  a  perfon,  ringing  a  hand-bell  through  all 
the  ftreets  of  his  quarter,  to  give  notice,  as  in  the  morning, 
for  cleaning  the  ftreets  ;  fo  now  for  lighting  them  ;  upon 
which  each  lanterniers  fervant  immediately  fallies  out,  and 
having  a  key  to  the  iron  box  in  which  the  end  of  every  cord 
is  fanned  on  the  fides  of  the  ftreets,  lets  down  the  lanthorn 
han2;ing  on  the  fame,  and  fixing  his  lighted  candle  therein, 
draws  it  up  again  :  and  thus  every  one  having  only  fifteen 
lanthorns  under  his  care,  the  whole  city  is  illuminated,  in  a 
very  fliort  fpacc  after  notice ;  though  the  light  itfelf  is  indeed 
a  very  indifferent  one.  Let  it  therefore  be  obferved,  that 
although  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  defcribing  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  performed,  I  do  not  mean  it  by  way  of  com- 
parifon,  much  lefs  of  preference  to  that  better  method  which 
is  eflabliflied  by  a  late  a6l  of  Parliament  for  enlightening  the 
ftreets  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  p>ity  that  method  is 
confined  to  the  city  only  5  whereas  here  the  eftablifliment^ 
deficient  as  it  is,  extends  equally  to  every  part  of  the  fuburbs. 
I  may  alfo  venture  to  offer  to  our  imitation,  the  little  expence 
at  which  thefe  three  great  articles  are  performed  at  Paris  -, 
namely,  the  paving  at  12,906  pounds — the  cleaning  at 
10,500  pounds — the  lighting  at  13,125  pounds— the  fum: 
total  of  all,  36,531  pounds. 


PART 
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PART 


V  . 


Remarks  on  the  Extent  and  Circumference 

both  of  L,ondo7i  and  Paris  ;  the  Number  of  their 
Inhabitants ;  and  the  Neceffity  of  circumfcribing 
the  Boundaries  of  each  :  Concluding  with  an 
Eftimate  of  the  Expence  of  the  Police  at  Paris. 

H  E  T  H  E  R  London  or  Paris  is  the  larger 
city,  being  a  queftion,  often  afked,  I  thought 
bed  to  have  it  decided,  by  ocular  demon- 
ftration  s  and  therefore  requefted  an  inge> 
nious  artift  to  reduce  the  plans  of  the  two 
cities  to  one  and  the  fame  fcale  ;  which  he 
accordingly  executed,  with  their  environs  for  the  fpace  of 
of  about  five  miles,  taking  in  Kenfington  and  Greenwich 
from  weft  to  eaft  of  London  ;  and  the  wood  of  Boulogne  and 
the  caftle  of  Vincennes  from  weft  to  eaft  of  Paris.  Thefe 
plans  I  fuppofe  are  to  be  had  at  the  printfellers,  where,  at  one 
view,  the  curious  may  be  fatisfied,  that  London,  from  the 
fpace  of  ground,  and  from  the  number  of  houfes  with  which 
that  fpace  is  covered,  is  by  much  the  larger  city,  with  refpedt 
to  length  and  circumference. 
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Bat  although  London  is  by  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  and 
Diay  claim  feveral  liiperior  advantages  with  regard  to  the  wide- 
nefs  of  its  ftreets,  and  conveniencies  for  the  foot  pafi^nger?, 
yet  I  mufl:  allow,  that  Paris  has  by  much  the  neater  and  more 
agreeable  appearance;  and  the  paffages  for  thofe  who  go  in 
coaches,  are  infinitely  more  eaiy  and  commodious  )  and  its 
environs,,  if  not  more  beautiful  by  nature,  are  certainly  mora 
magnificent  by  art. 

The  houfes  are  all  built  of  free-flone  dug  out  of  the  quarries 
near  at  hand  ;  and  the  wood  fires  yielding  leis  fmoke,  the  at- 
mofphere  is  much  clearer  than-  tlvat   of  London  ;  fo  that  the 
fight  of  the  whole  from  any  eminence,  is  no  ways  intercepted. 
Not  that  any  conclufion  can  from  hence  be  made,  that  the  air 
is  more  healthful  in  one  city  than  in  the  other,  fince,  by  the 
bills  of  mortality,  we  find  the  fame  proportion  of  advanced 
ages  in  each.     I  mull  alfo  take  the  liberty  of  obferving,  that 
Paris,  by  being  built  as  it  were  upon  a  circle,  with  the  river 
Seine,  fcarce  a  third  part  fo  wide  as  the  Thames,  running 
tlirough    the    center,   makes    the   communication    from    one 
quarter  to  the  other,  much  more  ihort  and  commodious  thaa 
at  London  ;  and  the  ftreets  here  likewife  cutting  crofs  each, 
other,  give  frequent  opportunities  to  the  coaches  and  carts  to. 
turn  to  the  right  or  left,  v/hen   they   fee  too  great  a  crowd 
advancing  towards  them  ;  and  thus  avoid  making  any.  flops  in 
the  pafiages  ;  an  inconvenience  that  rarely  happens  at  Paris  j 
owing  perhaps  alfo  to  the  greater  pohtenefs  of  the  drivers,  who 
readily  give  way  to  each  oUier  at  the  firil:  word  ;  a  complal- 
lance,  to  which  the  draymen  and  hackney  coachmen  at  Lonr 
don  feem  to  be  totally  Grangers.. 

To 
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To  enter  into  a  more  minute  defcription  of  Paris,  I  might 
add,  that  it  contains  ^y  parilhes,  200  churches  and  chappcls, 
138  monafteries,  60  for  men,  and  78  for  women;  and  970 
ftreets,  the  names  of  which  are,  by  an  ordonnance  in  173c, 
engraved  or  marked,  in  large  capital  letters,  on  a  fquare  piece 
o(  (lone  or  wood,  fixed  and  let  in,  at  a  proper  hcigth,  to  the 
corner  houfe  of  every  ftreet ;  that  paffengers  may  be  informed 
of  the  names  without  farther  enquiry. 

As  to  the  number  of  houfes  in  the  ftreets,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  houfes  j  thefe  cannot  be  afcertained,  by 
any  fixed  rule  or  meafure,  without  a  perfonal  enquiry  at  each  > 
which  being  difficult  to  make,  we  mufl  be  content  to  ap- 
proach to  the  truth,  as  near  as  we  can,  by  the  help  of  con- 
jediures,  founded  on  fuch  poftidatas^  as  are  ufual-ly  laid  down 
in  computations,  by  political  arithmetic  :  however,  in  en- 
deavouring to  form  fome  calculation  of  this  nature,  we  cannot 
enter  into  a  fairer  method  than  that  of  making  ufe  of  the 
teftimony  of  their  own  authors,  where,  if  any  partiality  can 
be  prefumed,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  lay  on  their  fide. 

Accordingly,  fbme  of  the  moft  reputable  authors  who  have 
publifhed  their  calculations  on  this  fubjed:,  have  computed^ 
from  the  quantity  of  fquare  acres  built  upon  in.  the  circum- 
ference of  Paris,  that  the  number  of  houfes  ought  to  amount 
to  30,000  i  but  by  other  computations  from  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  dixieme  taxed  upon  the  rent  of  each  houfe, 
their  numbers  are  fuppofed  not  to  be  more  than  28,000;  \zi 
us  take  the  difference,  and  put  down  29,000,  and  allowing 
^o  perfons  to  each  houfe,  which-  perhaps  is  more  than  they 

really 
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really  contain,  it   may   from  hence  be  efliaiated,  that  there 
are  580,000  inhabitants. 

There  is  another  method  of  calculation,  which  feems  to  be 
the  moft  conclufive  of  any  ;  I  mean,  the  confumption  of  pro- 
vifions,  particularly  of  bread,  which  people  of  all  ages  and 
ranks  of  life,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year,  in  fafls  as  well  as 
fefdvals,  equally  confume.  By  finding  out  therefore  the  quan- 
tity of  this  confumption,  we  {hall  arrive  very  near  to*  the 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  the  people  j  by  computing  how 
many  might  be  fuppofed  to  fubfifl  upon  fuch  a  quantity  of 
provifions. 

According  to  this  method  of  calculation,  if  we  fuppofe 
every  perfon  at  Paris  to  eat  nine  pounds  of  bread  in  a  week, 
which  is  the  ufual  allowance  to  all  fervants  and  domeftics, 
he  would  confume  in  the  year  468  pounds  of  bread.  Now 
the  medium  of  the  entries  of  Vv'heat  and  rye,  fome  years  ago, 
was  faid  to  be  about  82,000  muids,  but  by  fome  entries  I  have 
feen  of  late,  they  have'not  amounted  to  near  fo  much.  How- 
ever we  will  make  our  computation  on  the  higheft  eftimate, 
and  fuppofe  that  82,000  miiids  are  annually  entered.  One 
muid  o^  corn,  Paris  meafure,  contains  12  fetters,  and  one y^- 
tier  12  bufliels,  and  one  bufhel  20  pounds.  As  2l  fetier 
therefore  contains  only  240  pounds,  we  may  fuppofe  each 
perfon  to  confume  two  fetiers,  or  480  pounds,  in  the  year, 
which  is  a  trifle  more  than  what  is  above  fuppofed  ^  and  upon 
this  computation  of  two  fetiers  to  each,  it  will  appear,  that 
to  make  the  annual  confumption  of  82,000  fuuids  of  corn, 
will  require  492,000  perfons. 

I  might 
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I  might  here  enter  into  a  further  difcuffion  of  this  fubjed:, 
by  following  the  ufual  method  of  computing  the  number  of 
inhabitants  by  the  number  of  annual  births  and  burials.     But 
I  muft  obferve,  that  conclufions,  drawn  from   figures  only, 
may  be  oftentimes  erroneous,    unlefs  we   take    into  confide- 
ration,  the  fafts   upon  which    the  account  is  ftated.     How- 
ever, to  fatisfy  fuch  perfons  as  may  be  defirous  of  comparing 
the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  city   of  London,   with  thefe  of 
Paris  ',  I  have   tranfcribed   the  flate  of  the  chriftnings,   mar- 
riages, and  burials  at  Paris  for  the  five  laft  years,  that  is,  from 
the   conclulion    cf  the  peace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748,  to 
the  prefent  year  1754,  during  which  time  I  have  chiefly  re- 
fided  in  this  city. 


Dates  of 
the  Tear. 

Chrijlnings. 

Marriages. 

Burials, 

1749     - 

-      19158     - 

-     4263      - 

-      18607 

1750     - 

-      19035      - 

-     4619     - 

-      18084 

1751     - 

-      19321      - 

-     5013      - 

-      16673 

1752     - 

-       lOIT.'J       - 

-     4359     - 

-     17762 

1753     - 

-       19729       - 

-     4146     - 

-     2 17 1 6 

It  appears  by  the  account  above,  that  the  annual  chrift- 
flings  at  Paris  exceed  the  burials  ^  as  on  the  contrary,  in  our 
bills  of  mortality,  the  annual  burials  in  London  exceed  the 
number  of  chrifinings  ;  but  no  proof  can  be  formed  from 
hence,  either  of  the  greater  proportion  of  increafe  of  people 
in  the  one,  or  of  a  decreafe  in  the  other  :  for  as  it  is  cuflo- 
mary  in  Pari«  to  baptife  their  children  the  inflant  they  are 
feorn,  and  to  fend  them^  in  a  day  or  two  after,  into  the  ad- 
jacent 
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jacent  villag;es  to  Le  nurfed  ;  all  fuch  who  happen  to  die  m 
their  infant  {late  out  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  appear  only  in 
the  reglftry  of  their  chriftnings ;  whereas  in  London,  it  being 
ufual  to  delay  the  baptifm  until  fome  days  after  the  children 
are  born,  and  to  nnrfe  them,  at  the  fame  time,  within  the 
town,  all  fuch  as  die  in  this  infant  ftate,  without  having  re- 
ceived the  ceremony  of  baptifm,  appear  only  on  the  regiftry 
of  its  burials.  The  dilierence  alfo  of  the  number  of  burials 
in  each  city,  depends  on  many  various  circumfliances  :  for 
example;  the  nobility  of  France,  ihtfoianciers^  and  dependants 
on  the  court,  refide  in  their  hotels  at  Paris  almofl  the  whole 
year,  and  very  few  of  their  tradefmen  have  country  houfes  : 
fuch  a  permanency  therefore  of  inhabitants  muft  be  conftantly 
increafing  the  number  of  their  burials.  But  the  nobility  and 
country  gentlemen  of  England  pafs  only  the  winter  months 
in  London  ;  and  even  the  merchants  and  eminent  tradefmen 
divide  their  time  between  their  counting-houfes  in  the  city, 
and  their  villas  in  the  adjoining  counties.  The  deaths  there- 
fore, which  happen  in  thefe  intermediate  times  of  country 
retirement,  render  our  bills  of  mortality  much  fmaller  in 
fummer  than  they  are  in  winter,  which  upon  the  whole,  mufl 
make  the  yearly  account  much  lefs  than  it  would  have  been, 
had  all  the  people  conftantly  refided  in  town.  There  is  an- 
other circumftance  which  makes  the  account  of  burials  in 
London  not  fo  large  as  might  be  expedted,  from  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  refident  inhabitants,  I  mean  the  number  of 
people  of  different  fed:s  of  religion,  who,  having  feparate 
burying-grounds,  are  not  put  down  in  the  public  parifh  re- 
gifter.     Yet  notwithftanding  all  thefe  dedudions,    the  bills 

of 
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of  mortality  in  London  are  much  higher  than  thofe  of  Paris. 
To  account  for  this,  another  circumftance  muft  be  mentioned, 
which   I   do  not  find  the  compilers  of  the  tables,  printed  in 
England,  of  the   births  and  burials  in  thefe  two   cities,  feem 
to  be   any  ways   apprifed  of  j  I  mean,  that  the   extent  and 
circumference  of  the  diftri<fls  comprifed   in  our  bills  of  mor- 
tality is  much  larger  than  that  of  Paris,  as  it  contains,  not 
only  all  the  parifhes  within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  lord  mayor,  but  alfo  all  the  pa- 
riihes  of  the  city  and  liberty  of  Weflminfter,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parhhes  of  Middlefex  and  Surry,  amounting  in  all,  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fix.     Whereas  the  ftate  of  the  regiftry, 
publifhed   at  Paris,  comprehends  only  thofe  within  what  is 
called  the  banlieu  or  circuit  of  its  jurifdid:ion,  dilHnguifhed 
under  the  following  divifions,  namely;  The  town,  containing 
twenty-eight  parifhes  ^  the  city,  containing  eleven  ;  and  the 
univeriity,  eighteen  :  in  all  fifty-feven  pariflies.    And  although 
thefe  are  larger  than  the  parifhes  within  the  walls  of  London  ; 
yet  the  pariflies  in  Weflminfter  and  Middlefex  are  in  general 
larger  than  thofe  of  Paris,  as  appears  by  the  refpediive  burials 
in   each.     Confequently   if  we  compare  the  extent  of  the 
<liftri(fts  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each,  we  fhall  find, 
that  although  -London  be  the  largeft,  yet  Paris  is  the  mofl 
peopled  in  proportion  to  its  dimenfion. 

After  all,  inftead  of  attributing  any  glory  either  to  London 
or  Paris,  on  account  of  the  greatnefs  of  their  circumference, 
or  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  we  ought  rather  to  deter- 
mine both  are  too  large.  A  city  over-built,  may  fall,  like 
Rome,  by  its  own  weight.     It  was  to  prevent  any  ill  confe- 
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quences  from  hence,  that  many  ordon nances,  and  arrets  of 
council,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made,  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  Paris  j  the  particular  reafons  for  which  are  re- 
cited in  the  arret  of  1638,  fetting  forth,  "  That  by  the  ex- 
**  cellive  aggrandizing  the  city,  the  air  would  be  rendered 
"  more  unwholefome,  and  the  cleaning  the  ftreets  more  dif- 
**  ficult  :  that  augmenting  the  number  of  inhabitants,  would 
"  augment  the  price  of  provifions,  labour  and  manufadures  : 
**  that  it  would  cover  the  fpace  of  ground  by  buildings,  that 
''  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  raifmg  the  neceflary  provifions 
**  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  hazard  a  fcarcity  :  that  the 
'*  people  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  would  be 
"  tempted  to  come  and  fix  their  refidence  in  the  capital,  and 
"  defert  the  country  round  about :  and  laflly,  that  the 
"  difficulty  of  governing  fo  great  a  number  of  people,  would 
"  occafion  a  diforder  in  the  poUcCy  and  give  an  opportunity 
"  to  rogues  and  villains  to  commit  robberies  and  murders, 
"  both  by  night  and  by  day,  within  and  about  the  city." 
For  which  reafons,  particular  marks  were  then  fixed  at  each 
out-let  of  the  city,  beyond  which  it  was  forbid  that  any 
buildings  jQiould  be  ereded.  But  afterwards,  by  the  increafe  of 
trade  and  people,  and  the  embellifhments  that  were  added  in  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  Paris  by  degrees  became  extended 
beyond  thefe  limits :  upon  which,  the  above  inconveniences  be- 
ing fcon  perceived,  it  was  thought  necefi^ary  to  enforce  the  de- 
fign  of  the  former  laws  by  a  new  declaration  of  the  prefent 
King,  dated  July  18,  1724,  which  in  its  preamble,  in  the  fame 
manner,  takes  notice  of  the  necefiity  of  making  thefe  new 
provifions  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  the  city,  which, 

in 
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in  the  end,  might  prove  its  ruin  ;  reciting  alio  the  following 
additional  reafons,  "  That  the  inhabitants,  augmenting  in 
*'  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  buildings,  would  not  only 
*'  inhance  the  price  of  provifions,  but  alfo  the  price  of  the 
"  materials  for  building  ;  infomuch,  that  thofe  who  had 
"  houfes  already,  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  neceffary 
"  reparations  :  that  the  preferving  a  regular  police^  would 
"  be  rendered  almoft  impoffible  in  all  the  different  parts  of 
''  fo  large  a  body  :  that  the  going  oftentimes  in  one  day 
''  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  which  the  people 
^'  in  bulinefs  are  frequently  obliged  to  do,  w^ouid  be  rendered 
"  very  fiitiguing :  and  confequently,  the  facility  of  their 
"  mutual  intercourfe  and  communication  would  be  .greatly 
"  interrupted  i  that  befides,  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  that 
"  the  ancient  buildings  in  the  interior  parts,  would  be  quite 
**  negleded,  by  the  people's  being  tempted  to  go  into  new 
*'  ones  in  the  out-lTcirts."  Therefore  as  the  mofl  fure  means 
of -preventing  all  thefe  great  evils,  it  was  again  thought  proper 
to  confine  this  city,  large  as  it  was,  within  the  bounds  of  its 
then  circumference  ;  with  liberty  neverthelefs,  to  enlarge  the 
buildings  contained  within  that  compafs,  under  which  limits 
it  has  ever  fince  remained.  I  was  at  Paris  in  the  year  1725,* 
and  feveral  times  fince,  and  find  it  at  prefent  jiill:  o*^  the  fame 
dimenfions  as  at  the  firfl  tim.e  I  faw  it.  It  is  well  known,,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  what  a  degree  London  has  been  increakd, 
infomuch,  that  the  additional  buildings,  ere(5led  fince  the  time 
above-mentioned,  nearly  equal  one  quarter  of  Paris  j  at  the 
iame  time,  I  am  forry  to  appeal  to  daily  experience,  w^hether 
thofe  fame  bad  confequences,  fuggefi:ed  in   the  preanvbles  Qi 
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the  above  declarations,  which  I  have  piirpofely  tranrcribed, 
are  not  now  fenfibly  felt  by  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  London 
and  Weftminfter. 

But  fuppofing  a  city  neceiTarily  enlarged  by  the  multitudes 
of  people  engaged  to  carry  on  its  trade  and  commerce,  it 
muil:  then  be  a  right  policy,  not  only  to  divide  its  government 
amonf^fl  feveral  fubordinate  officers,  but  alfo  the  city  itfelf 
into  feveral  diftridls,  over  which  each  fcparate  magiftrate 
may  have  a  particular  fuperintendency.  It  was  for  this  reafon 
that  Paris,  which  was  formerly  divided  into  fixtecn  quarters, 
no  fooner  began  to  increafe  in  its  growth,  than  it  was  found 
expedient  to  make  fome  additional  dtvifions,  and  to  alter  the 
former  into  more  equal  partitions ;  accordingly,  by  the  edid; 
of  1702,  this  city  was  divided  into  20  diftlndl  cantons,  with- 
out regard  to  the  parochial  divifions,  which  are,  as  in 
London,  very  unequal.  Thefe  take  their  names  from  the 
mod  remarkable  building,  flreet  or  church,  that  is  contained 
in  each,  as  quarticr  dii  Louvre^  quart ier  dii  Temple^  quart ier 
de  St.  Jaque.  &c.  I  maft  farther  obferve,  that  as  commif- 
faries  are  apDointed  over  each  quarter,  for  the  better  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  fo  thefe  divifions  are  again  intended  for 
the  greater  facility  of  gathering  the  revenues,  that  are  raifed 
in  the  city,  towards  the  expence  of  all  the  occafional  fervices. 

Should  I  now  attempt  to  fet  down  a  ftate  of  thefe  revenues 
and  expenses,  I  fhould  at  the  fime  time  be  obliged  to  defire 
the  reader,  as  odd  as  ic  miglit  appear,  not  to  truft  to  it  :  for 
when  weconfider  how  difficult  it  is  for  flrangers  to  procure  any 
accounts  of  this  nature ;  and  what  particular  caution  this  go- 
vernment  takes  to  keep   the  in  fecret ;  how  few  of  their  re- 
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venues  are  appropriated  j  how  feldom  they  arc  liquidated  j 
and  how  artful  the  managers  are  in  fetting  down  fictitious 
charges  to  mafk  and  cover  the  expence  of  private  fervices ', 
when  thefe  deceits,  I  fay,  are  taken  into  confideration,  it  muft 
be  hazardous  to  rely  on  the  truth  of  any  article  :  I  Ihall  ven- 
ture therefore  only  to  defcribe  from  what  funds  their  city  re- 
venues are  raifed,  and  to  what  purpofes  they  are  generally  in- 
tended, without  pretending  to  fet  down  the  amount  of  the 
ieveral  items,  except  only  fuch  as  immediately  relate  to  thofe 
branches  of  the  foiice,  which  have  been  the  fubjed  of  this 
treatife. 

To  this  purpofe,  it  is  necefTary  to  take  notice,  that  there 
are,  in  almofl  every  city  in  the  kingdom,  town  duties 
impofed  on  the  entry  of  provifions,  and  other  faleable  com- 
modities j  part  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of 
the  King,  and  part  to  fupport  their  own  exigency.  Thefe,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  are  greater  in  the  capital,  than  in  any 
of  the  fmaller  towns  of  the  provinces  j  and  are  here  under 
the  direction  of  the  prevot  des  marchands^  and  the  office  of  the 
finances  eftablifhed  at  Paris  for  the  colleftion  of  the  city 
revenues  j  two  treafurers  and  two  controllers  being  appointed 
for  that  purpofe  by  the  ediCt  of  1729,  who  are  to  ac- 
count for  the  monies  received  by  the  feveral  following  ar- 
ticles, viz. By  the  rent  of  lands  and  houfes  in  and  about 

Paris,    belonging    to   the   hotel  de   'uilky   or    corporation    of 

Paris. -By   the   duties   on  the  entry  of  wine,  brandy,  and 

other  liquors,  fowl,  game,  cattle,  eggs,  butter,  cheefe,  hay, 

flraw,  barley,  oats,  grain,  and  corn. By  a  tax  on  the  fairs 

and  markets  within  the  city,  and  upon  weights  and  meafures, 

figp-pofls,  pent-houfes,  and  jettings  over  ihopsj  &c.- By 

the 
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tlie   toils  for  crofling  the  river  in  ferries,    or   other  pafTage 

boats. By  a  tax  for   cleaning   and  lighting  the  ilreets,   on 

fuch   houfes  as  were   not    included    in   the  redemption    that 
was   made  in  1704J  together  with  the  new  duty  impofed  on 

all  the  houfes  in  general  in    1744. By   fines   and  confif- 

cations  at  the  prevots  des  marchands  court.- By  the  duty 

on  the  reception  of  freemen  to  the  feveral  arts  and  myfleries, 

and    fees    of  vifitatio:!!. By   a  tax  of  2  Joh  in   20,    over 

and  above  the  capitation  for  the  expence  of  gathering  it.— . — 
By  a  tax  on  all  butchers  ftalls,  public-houfes  and  vidluallers, 
being  2  Ihrcs  %  Joh  a  year  on  each,  over  and  above  what  they 
pay  for  the  liccnfe  of  retailing  beer,  cyder,  and  vicftuals, — ■- — 
By  a  tax  on  wood  and  coals  brought  by  water,  warfage  on 
the  quays,  and   the   tax  of  i  jG/  in   20   for  alien   duties  on 

foreign  goods. -By  a  tax  on  the  gage,  tonnage  and  mea- 

fure    of  all  boats  and  vellels  bringing  in  v/ines  and  other  li- 
quors.  And  laflly,  by  a  new  tax  oi  \foh  in  20,  eflablilhed 

in  174B,  upon  all  the  duties  that  were  impofed  in  the  city- 
from  the  commencement  of  the  lafl:  war.  This  duty  was 
fufpended  in  1751  i  but  the  inhabitants  dread  its  being  laid 
on  again  on  any  renewal  of  hoftilities. 

The  amount  of  thefe  revenues  are  deflined  firfl  to  anfwer 
the  demands  of  the  King  ;  next  to  fupport  the  magirtracv  and 
jurifdidlion  of  the  hotel  de  'ville  j  and  laflly  towards  the  main- 
tainance  of  the  police^  for  the  fecurity  and  conveniency  of  the 
inhabitants. 

With  refpe6l  to  the  King's  demands  ;  we  may  imagine  the 
greateft  iliare  is  deflincd  to  his  and  the  public  fervice }  cfpe- 
cially  as  the  duties  Hand  engaged  for  payment  of  great  part  of 
the  intcrcll  on  the  national  debt,  particuhirjy  on  what  is  due 

half 
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half  yearly  on  the  contrads  of  the  hotel  de  vilk,  and  for  the 
hereditary,  perpetual  and  life  annuities,  which  have,  from  time 
to  time,  efpecially  within  thefe  few  years  paft,  been  granted 
for  the  monies  lent,  in  fupport  of  the  late  war. 

As  to  what  is  referved  by  the  hotel  de  ville,  for  the  fupport 
of  the  corporation,  the  payments  are  deftined  to  the  following 
purpofes  :  namely,  To  the  falary  of  the  prevot  des  marchands, 
and  the  military  government  of  the  city. — To  their  fecretaries, 
and  all  other  officers  belonging  to  their  jurifdidlion. — To  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  troops  of  the  city  guards. — To  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  receivers  and  comptrollers  of  their  accounts, 
and  all  clerks  belonging  thereto.- — To  travelling  charges  of 
the  city  meffiengers.— To  the  expence  of  keeping  in  repair 
the  pumps  and  engines,  &c. — To  the  city  furveyor  for  re- 
pairs of  public  buildings,  fountains,  quays,  bridges,  &c. — 
To  the  wages  of  the  public  executioner,  and  attendants,  &c. — 
To  feveral  annual  gifts,  penfions  and  charities. — To  the 
charge  of  the  ufu^l  city  feafls,  and  occafional  rejoicings,  illu- 
minations and  iire-works. — -And  laftly,  to  the  falaries  of  the 
lingers  and  dancers  of  the  opera  houfe,  and  to  the  lofles  on  the 
management  3  that  public  diverfion,  as  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, being  under  the  direction  of  xhe  p7'ev6t  des  tnarcha/ids. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of  their  expence  for 
flipporting  the  charge  of  th.Q  police,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
only  one  that  properly  relates  to  the  prefent  enquiry.  I  fhall 
therefore  fet  down  the  amount  of  thefe  articles ;  for  what- 
ever difficulties  there  may  be  in  finding  out  the  truth  of  the 
items  in  the  others,  I  have  taken  care  to  be  exad;  in  this 
branch  j  the  fums  being  computed  from  the  fixed  falaries 
paid  to  their  civil  officers  j  from  the  pay  to  their  military 
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Wdtch-gaard  >  and  from  the  contra(fls  entered  Into  by  the  un- 
dertakers for  paving,  cleaning  and  lighting  their  flreets.  The 
particulars  of  which,  I  have  mentioned  under  their  refpedivc 
heads,  and  fliall  now  recapitulate  the  totals — as  follow,  viz. 

Expenccs   of   the   Police. 

To  falarles  of  the  inlped:ors  of  the  police jl 

loooo  livresy    -------J       ^'37 

To  ditto  of  the  exempts   of  the  police.  1 

Q  /•  1-798-8 

10250  livresy       -      -       -_--j        /y 

To  ditto  of  the  archers,  4[.igy^  livres,  -  -     1836  -     o 

To  the  pay  of  the  guet  of  horfe,  namely,' 
160  troopers  at  3  livreSy  and  40  bri- 
gadiers at  4  livres  10  Job  per  da.y  ;  in(^       ^-^^         ' 
all  200  men,  240900  livresy  -     - 

To  ditto  of  the  guet  on  foot,  306  private*^ 
at  i^fohy  ^j  corporals  at  iSfolsy  27 C 
ferjeants  at  20  fols  per  day  each  ;  in  alir      5   54  "     4 
400  men,  iiy^22  livres,  -     -     -     -^ 

To  the  public  paviour,  as  per  contract,  7 

,.  >    12006  -     o 

295000  livres,       ------J        ^ 

To  the  fcavengers,  zsper  contract,  240000 1 

;.  V    locoo  -     o 

itvreSy    ---------J        -> 

To  the  lanthorn  lighters,  as  per  contra(51:,  "J 

q  00000  hvres.      ------J     -^     -> 

55296  -  19 
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I  might  alfo  add  to  thefe,  the  great  expence  for  the  main- 
taining the  general  hofpital,  being  computed  from  the  con- 
fumption  of  their  bread,  and  from  an  eftimate  made  of  all 
their  other  necelTary  articles,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1 1 7,000 
pounds,  as  ftated  before,  in  page  74.  This  income  deftincd 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  I  have  taken  notice,  is  raifed  by  a 
tax  on  all  kinds  of  provifions  confumed  within  the  city,  and 
eonfequently  paid  in  common  by  the  ftrangers  as  well  as- 
native  inhabitants ;  and  although  duties  of  this  fort  may  be 
impolitic,  as  I  have  more  than  once  obferved  before,  yet  fuch 
an  appropriation  of  them,  is  certainly  a  charitable  one^.  fince, 
by  this  means,  the  provifions  confumed  by  the  rich,  contri- 
bute towards  the  purchafe  of  provifions  for  the  fubfiflance 
of  the  poor. 

Upon  the  whole,  adding  the  expence  for  maintaining  the 
poor,  to  the  expence  for  maintaining  the  other  part  of  their 
police,  they  amount,  including  the  charges  of  the  collecfling, 
to  about  180,000  pounds  fterling  :  which  fum  is  partly  fup- 
plied  from  the  income  of  their  own  eftates,  and  the  remainder 
raifed  by  a  general  and  equal  tax  on  the  inhabitants^  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  and  w^hich  is  levied  in  lieu  of  all 
parochial  duties,  and  in  full  for  poor's  rate,  watch  rate,, 
and  the  rates  payable  for  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting 
the  flreets,  in  all  the  feveral  parifhes  of  the  city,  fuburbs,, 
and  the  whole  circumference  of  what  we  may  call  their  bills 
of  mortality.  If  therefore  the  feparate  parochial  alTefTments 
in  the  feveral  diflrids  of  London  and  Wedminfler,  for  the 
fame  purpofes,  are  greater  and  more  unequally  levied,  we 
may,  by  comparing  the  above  example  to  our  own,  be  led. 
into  the  confideration  ?/hat  remedy  to  apply» 

a>  This.. 
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This  has  been  my  principal  view  In  making  thefe  enquiries 
concerning  the  feveral  branches  of  the  police  of  France,  and? 
of  the  city  of  Paris  -,  that  by  comparing  them  to  the  methods 
attempted  in  our  country,  we  might  difcover,  which  ought 
to  have  the  preference,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  our 
own  conftitution.  The  end  of  this  publication  will  accordingly 
be  anfwered,  if  happily  from  hence,,  after  a  due  examination, 
of  both,  fuch.  regulations  fhould,  be  formed  in  our  police,  as. 
might  more  effe<flually  contribute  to  the  eafe  and  fafety  of. 
the  rich,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  community  in  general.. 


F     J      N      I     S> 


Erratum^    Page  75,  laft  Line  but  one,  for  166  ,  read  1662,, 
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